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India,’’ Mr. Pal, who is known to many of our readers, 
shows that even he was caught in the whirl of patri- 
otic sentiment, and recognized the power of these symbols 
of the race spirit. The symbol of the motherland, he 
says, was worshipped as such with a love and devotion 
rarely known of recent years. 


a 


THE way that college news is often made up and pub- 
lished, to the detriment of college reputations, is shown 
by a recent incident. The Sophomore class of Harvard 
College put out a boyish and conspicuous announcement 
of a ‘‘beer night” at the Harvard Union. As Cambridge 
is a ‘‘no license’ town, some one quietly suggested to 
them that it would be better to keep within the law. 
The result was a jolly time, with crackers and cheese 
and ginger ale; but a morning paper gave a flaming 
description of the scene, where two immense hogsheads 
of beer were hoisted on trestles, tables were scattered 
through the room on each of which five huge steins 
rested. ‘Then we are told how the students rushed in, 
smoke and beer abounded, and the fun grew fast and 
furious. So far as our own experience goes, we should 
say this was not an unusual case of exaggeration, and, 
when reading ‘‘college news,” we always make the nec- 
essary deductions. 
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LABorR problems come mostly from questions arising 
among men who work in cities at trades and in factories. 
The most of these problems arise among those who are 
not native-born and come out of the competition con- 
stantly increasing between those who are already in our 
towns and cities and the immigrants who are pouring in 
from all parts of the world in a constantly increasing 
stream. But why do these immigrants seek our shores, 
what drives them from their homes in Italy, Belgium, 
Assyria, and from every country under the sun except- 
ing Tibet? They are not drawn by the old delusion that 
gold may be picked up in the streets of America, but by 
the reports of their neighbors and friends who have 
tested American opportunities from top to bottom, who 
know what the prices are, what the average result is, and 
what are the depths of poverty and misery which await 
the immigrants coming to our shores. On the whole, 
they have advised their friends in Finland, Bulgaria, in 
Greece, and China that they will do well to seek a land 
which offers on the whole so much comfort and so many 
chances to escape poverty and distress. 


st 


THat war is an evil, always an evil, and that the world 
will be better off when once we are rid of it, we are ready 
to maintain. But that all the consequences of war are 
evil, no wise man should admit. Typhoid fever and the 
plague are evil and only evil continually, and yet among 
the sequels of these dread diseases are some of the finest 
exhibitions of character and projects to increase human 
welfare. Without the war in Manchuria there would 
have been no immediate revelation of the strength of 
Japan and the weakness of Russia. In a little more than 
a year the whole aspect of modern civilization is changed; 
and Russia, that for hundreds of years had denied every- 
thing that tends toward modern progress, is tried, 
weighed, and found wanting. With the revelation of 
her weakness came the opportunity for freemen to declare 
themselves and maintain their rights with vigor, and 
win them. Such a revolution on so vast a scale has never 
been known in human history. The grant of Magna 
Charta, great as the results have been, was insignificant 
in comparison. That immediately affected the lives and 
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the fortunes of a few hundred thousands of people. 
This sets free as many millions, and affects the fortunes 
of the whole world. 


The Divine Son of God. 


If Jesus is the son of God, heis divine. If any others 
ate children of God, they also are divine. Now in the 
Epistle to the Romans we read, ‘‘The spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God: 
if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.’ In an epistle which goes under the name of 
the apostle Peter, we have a reference to his beloved 
brother Paul and to his epistles, ‘‘in which,” he says, 
‘fare some things hard to be understood.’”’ The Church 
of Christ in all its members has proved the truth of the 
statement that in the epistles of Paul are many things 
hard to be understood; but, if ever the apostle can be 
thought of as speaking plainly and with deliberation, it 
is in this passage, so carefully and logically divided. 
Let us put his statement into other words. We have by 
direct authority of the Holy Spirit, he says, independent 
of all external revelation, the witness in our hearts that 
we ate the children of God. From this it follows that, 
if we are the children of God and he is our Father, we 
are his heirs. We are heirs of God and therefore we are 
joint heirs with Christ. It will of course be said that 
Paul did not intend to make his statement broad enough 
to include the whole human race. Here we shall get 
into the range of things hard to be understood; but we 
may cite, in accordance with a statement as inclusive 
as this seems to be, the words which come a little later 
in the same chapter, where he says, ‘‘For the earnest 
expectation of the creatvon waiteth for the revealing of 
the sons of God,”’ ‘‘in hope that the creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 

We do not quote these words for controversial purposes, 
because Christmas is not the day for argument, but a 
day for rejoicing in the glorious hope which has come 
to man through the gospel of Jesus, the divine son of 
God, but, nevertheless, our brother. Emerson speaks 
of those who dwell with ‘‘noxious exaggeration on the 
person of Jesus’’; but, when once fully, heartily, and 
joyfully he has been recognized as chief among the 
brotherhood which includes the whole family in heaven 
and on earth, ‘‘noxious exaggeration’’ becomes well-nigh 
impossible. Indeed, no exaggeration seems possible 
when we think of him’as standing at the head, let us 
say, of the Christian Church alone, or what is called the 
Christian world, and which has contained such hosts 
of noble men and holy women who by their spiritual 
genius and inspiration, their intellectual power and 
the sublimities of thought and action, have made the 
annals of human life glorious. All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name when his true place and rank are under- 
stood, when he is regarded as chief among the sons of 
men, but not the mighty Lord-of Heaven. 

The meanings of words change so wonderfully from 
generation to generation that any word in common use 
will have several meanings among which one may take 
his choice. Max Miller told us many years ago that 
the Sanskrit word deva held the root of both divine and 
devil. To us things ‘‘devilish’? and ‘‘divine’” stand 
over against each other at the extreme of things. By 
a curious mingling of old meanings, one who insists that 
‘“‘divinity’”’ and ‘“‘deity’’ are identical, describes min- 
isters of the gospel as ‘‘divines’’ which is equivalent to 
describing them as divine things. This no doubt is a 
reminiscence of the time when clergymen, like ‘priests 
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and kings, were regarded as having supernatural au- 
thority. 

The growing perception that, in a deeper sense than 
was intended by the ancient chronicler, man is made in 
the image of God justifies our use of the word ‘‘divine’’ 
to describe, not only the godlike traits of human char- 
acter, but the godlike powers which they represent in 
human nature. 

When once the doctrine of the divinity of human 
nature is received and applied in all its bearings, it will 
be a source of joy and gladness and an inspiration of 
extraordinary power; for then it will be seen that the 
amazing revelations, which have come through the 
ages of the past, have not been communications made 
from without and conveyed into the human soul by 
mechanical means, but have been. the first-hand out- 
pourings of the actual life, thought, sentiment, and 
spiritual knowledge of those who, because they are the 
authors of what they say, speak with authority. Rev- 
elations do not come by accident, nor like lightning 
flashes which fill. the heavens with vivid light and dis- 
appear. They are the normal outgivings of human souls 
at their best, and, when once they are understood, the 
failure of any generation to provide them will prove 
it to be living below the possible level of human nature, 
and below the level that is required of it by obedience to 
the call of the highest. 


The Child and the Church. 


Many of the readers of the Christian Register are ac- 
quainted with the Crown Theological Library, the open- 
ing volume of which was Dr. Delitzsch’s ‘‘ babel und Bibel.”’ 
All of the numbers up to date—that is, up to volume 
ten—were remarkable for their liberality and breadth of 
view, especially volume ten itself, which was “ The Early 
Christian Conception of Christ,’ by Otto Pfleiderer. But 
now we have placed before us one of those curiosities 
in religious literature that is hard to place anywhere 
either as radical or as reactionary. Some people seem 
to go daft over the problem of the effect of original sin 
and total depravity on children that are too young to 
know they are totally depraved and in possession of con- 
siderable sin which they did not commit themselves. 
The intent of this volume is to discuss such questions 
as these: ‘‘Is a child bound to be religious by its con- 
stitution?’’ ‘‘Can we resolve the child’s religious ex- 
perience wholly into a matter of instinct or of the sub- 
liminal?”” ‘‘How does the doctrine of the Divine Im- 
manence affect a child’s religion?’ ‘‘Is the taint of 
sin transmissible?” ‘‘Are a child’s evil tendencies 
simply the tendencies of the stock, derived from and 
common with those of the brute, and in themselves 
neither good nor bad, but only non-moral?” ‘‘When 
do a child’s actions become moral?” ‘‘Is conversion 
necessary to regeneration?’’ ‘‘Can children grow up 
into maturity within the kingdom without ever being 
consciously alienated from God?’ The list of problems 
is much longer and exceedingly theological reading. 
Perhaps they all hinge on the single question whether 
the child is sinful by nature. Then science steps in to 
displace the old idea of original sin with the equally 
troublesome question of heredity. 

John Watson, known as Ian Maclaren, sums up his 
views in the following way: ‘‘I hold that a child may 
be born into the kingdom of God when it is born into 
the kingdom of the world, and grow up within God’s 
family as John the Baptist. I also hold that the con- 
scious crisis called conversion is not necessary to regen- 
eration.” Rev. R. J. Campbell of the London City 
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Temple answers for Congregationalism very crisply: 
“Ts the child born into the kingdom? Yes. Is con- 
version necessary to make it a child of God? No. Are 
all children in a state of favor with God? Yes.” Rev. 
Owen Thomas of the same church believes that all 
children must be converted, but that the conversion 
“need not be either sudden or revolutionary, but in 
most cases gradual and unconscious.” 

Rev. F. W. Stanley answers for the Unitarians that 
the child comes to our earth from the hand of God, with 
a fresh mind and a pure heart. It is, however, im- 
possible for us to be blind to the differences of human 
inheritance. A child born of a line of saintly men has 
predispositions and aspirations wanting in the offspring 
of the sensual. It is the power of God that progressively 
awakens in us ideas and ideals which lift us above self- 
ishness. Religious lives may have been lived away 
from Jesus, but our inheritance embraces the treasure 
that has come from Jesus and the saints of all genera- 
tions. 

One of the writers in the volume mentioned above, 
after quoting Humboldt, that all religion rests on a need 
of the soul, and that Jesus and Buddha alike appealed 
to this universal and common need, regrets that ‘‘the 
present age is trying to satisfy these deep demands of 
human nature by a more abundant supply of physical 
comfort and sensuous pleasure,’’—an opinion with 
which we cannot agree. We believe that no age ever 
offered more to the spiritual side of human nature than 
the present. The peculiarity of the book is, however, 
not its liberalism, but its expression of opinions that 
belong at a sort of half-way house in theological progress. 
One of the writers is very happy because our modern 
belief does not damn as many as were formerly consigned 
to the pit. ‘“‘It is not the few who are saved and the 
many lost: rather the many are saved, and only the 
few doomed to destruction.”” This is a generous sen- 
timent from the Calvinistic standpoint, but it leaves 
the core of the matter precisely what it was before; 
that is, God engaged in eternally damning a part of his 
creatures. And, when we take into the estimate that the 
writer is considering children as well as adults,—that is, 
the damning of unborn souls,—the amount of comfort 
obtained is inappreciable. Much better is the position 
taken that there is no hell for original ‘sin. ‘‘Thereby,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘the doctrine is released of its forbidding 
aspect, the prevailing belief being that no one is damned 
except for personal transgression.” 

This whole subject seems to be a quandary without 
reason. We believe that it is impossible to draw a line 
anywhere through childhood and say that those before 
this point are under laws which do not cover those after 
the same age. ‘The Bible itself gives us a law which is 
universal, and clears the air of theological rubbish. 
“Bring up a child in the way he should go; and, when 


‘he is old, he will not depart from it.” It places a large 


part of the responsibility of youth upon parents. Science 
goes still farther and warns us that our heredity runs 
far back and far forward, constituting a tide toward 
right-doing or wrong-doing. John Stuart Mill said that 
it would in time come to be the one awful fact of 
life that a parent’s bad acts could tell to the damage of 
his own children, and on to remote generations. What 
we have to do is to clear the atmosphere of heavens and 
hells with angry fathers, and comprehend the simple 
fact that we should do right and teach our children to 
do right, which will be wholly satisfactory to the Infinite 
Being. On this substratum of truth we may build 
mightily and we may preach strongly. Each child 
depends for his future upon his own choice, but it is 
the influence of the parents which shall largely de- 
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termine what that choice shall be. The family is the 
unit, both in religious affairs and in civic. We must 
make more of it. In the Jewish family a boy is supposed 
to reach his religious majority at thirteen, but, while 
passing somewhat out from his family control, he passes 
more thoroughly under the influence of the synagogue. 
Might it not be well if the Christian Church specifically 
assumed the ethical control of children at the same age? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Preservation of Enthusiasm. 


The other day I was asked, ‘‘How may one keep his 
enthusiasm for the cause?” It seems to me that a 
keener question would be, ‘‘How can any Unitarian 
ever lose enthusiasm for a cause so noble as his?” Yet 
that question as it was put to me is worth answering. 

Enthusiasm is to some extent a matter of tempera- 
ment, but more largely a matter of wise cultivation. 
Watch an earnest Catholic priest diligently reading his 
prayer-book in the street car, and you are in touch with 
one of the secrets of his ardor for his church. His 
prayef-book contains devotional matter that justifies 
his patient and continuous attention to it. As he reads 
it, he is strengthened in his loyalty to his conception of 
Christian service. Observe also some lover of art turn- 
ing again and again to the study of the Sistine Ma- 
donna. The only way whereby he could lose his enthusi- 
asm for that picture would be to stop looking at it. 
So long as he studies it his heart will keep aglow for the 
beauty of it. The indestructible basis for religious en- 
thusiasm is a steadily maintained interest in things 
religious. The strong soul will not fail in loyal devo- 
tion to a cause that interests him so long as he perceives 
in it something to justify an ever-deepening interest. 

Now it happens that in all the range of the religious 
interests of mankind there is nothing more beautiful 
to meditate upon, more noble for the arousing of per- 
sonal devoutness, or more vital for the upbuilding of the 
Christ-like spirit than the force that is called Unitarian- 
ism. Let every soul among us, then, take pains to keep 
the cause in mind. Let us meditate upon the teachings 
of our church as the priest does upon his prayer-book. 
Let us study the essential principles of Christianity as 
the ambitious painter studies the works of Raphael, 
and let us carry this out as a personal matter. So far 
as enthusiasm is concerned never mind what the Uni- 
tarian churches as a whole are doing, never mind what 
the preachers are about or what they are neglecting to 
do, never mind the shortcomings of the laity as a whole ; 
but let each one feed his own soul at the deep sources of 
our spiritual strength. We ought to be enthusiastic, 
if at all, not because of recent success as a denomination, 
but because of our conviction that the cause which we 
individually serve is a grand one. Unitarianism as a 
doctrine, as a spirit of life, as a pathway of Christ-like 
service, ranks as one of the world’s perfect influences. 
The more one studies it the nobler it appears, and it is 
very easy for any one of us to become so enraptured 
over the permanent worth of the cause we are trying 
to serve as to be able to confront all of earth’s difficulties 
with the serene assurance that, whether Unitarianism 
as a working church wins a great future or not, it is in 
itself a spotless and lofty thing for which I as an in- 
dividual and you as an individual can preserve a 
mighty earnestness of enthusiasm. The finest enthusi- 
asm, therefore, is to be preserved as a personal matter. 
Do you appreciate how great a cause ours is? Do you 
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meditate upon it in the privacy of home? Do you exult 
in it when you hear it denounced and find it misunder- 
stood? Do you fall back upon it in your times of difficulty 
and sorrow? Do you look upon it as your grandest re- 
source when you desire to strengthen yourself for some 
emergency of life or to make yourself generously useful 
to your fellow-men? If you do these things, keep on 
doing them more and more, and you will never lose your 
enthusiasm. 

Every person who thus intelligently cultivates his en- 
thusiasm must needs take rank among men as a part 
of its effective force for the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of God. What higher joy in one’s relations to his fellow- 
men could any one ask than this joy of being effective? 
The quickness with which the multitude responds to a 
word of genuine enthusiasm for a great cause bears 
abundant witness to the worth of enthusiasm as a moral 
influence. Our cause being truly great deserves this 
service at our hands, and we should respect it every min- 
ute and be in earnest about it. If Unitarianism is merely 
a philosophy or a method of research, its success or 
failure is not a matter of serious importance, but happily 
it is measurelessly more than this. It is a power for 
human progress, it is an inspiration unto Christ-like 
life. Enthusiasm for it, therefore, means joy in the good 
it can do for many souls. In it many have found and 
many more will find the influence that makes them 
worthy to be called ‘‘Children of God.” The more 
urgent a person becomes for such a wonderful influence 
as this, the more good he is going to do among his fellow- 
men. I repeat, therefore, that the real question is, 
‘‘How is it conceivable that any person who has once 
felt the power of Unitarianism, could for any reason 
lose his enthusiasm for it?” 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Wuat promises to be’a noteworthy struggle between 
the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment was begun on December 20, when the Senate, 
upon receiving the nomination of Joseph B. Bishop of 
New York to be a member of the Canal Commission, 
rescinded its previous action in confirming the appoint- 
ment of six other members of the same commission and 
requested the President to return the original notifica- 
tion of confirmation. The action had the effect, not only 
of withholding the approval of the nomination of Mr. 
Bishop, but also of reopening the entire question of 
nominations to the commission. The opposition to 
Mr. Bishop is based upon the suspicion among senators 
that his connection with the commission in the capacity 
of secretary at a salary of $10,000 requires investigation. 
It is charged by senators that Mr. Bishop’s actual duties 
in connection with the commission were those of a ‘“‘press 
agent,’ whose duty it was to present the policies of the 
administration with regard to the work on the canal 
in a satisfactory light in the public prints. 


& 


IN reply to the agitation for a law that shall place the 
power of regulating freight rates on the trunk lines in the 
hands of a federal commission, a committee of executive 
officials, representing practically all the Western rail- 
roads, announced on December 19 that they had entered 
into an agreement to compel a strict adherence to the 
provisions of the interstate commerce laws. Their 
action was based upon the theory, consistently adhered 
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to by railroad managers, that the cessation of rebates 
and illegal discriminations would remove the grievances 
against which shippers have been complaining, and 
would make unnecessary the enactment of further legis- 
lation on the subject. It appears to be the intention of 
the officials who are involved in the agreement to aid 
the existing interstate commission in every way to de- 
tect violators of the law and to bring about their con- 
viction. 
& 


RESPONDING to the wide-spread agitation on the subject 
of college sports in general, and football in particular, 
the Columbia University Council in a series of resolutions 
adopted last week announced the forthcoming prohibi- 
tion of football as an inter-collegiate sport in Columbia 
University, and the restriction of all other sports to 
contests among the students at Columbia. Rowing is 
the only exception to the new regulations. In its ob- 
servations on football the council says that it has been 
‘influenced by fundamental considerations of a moral 
and educational character; for it believes that to coun- 
tenance without protest the present game of football, 
with all that game involves, is to mislead the public as 
to the purposes for which a university exists, and to 
debase the ideals of honor and manhood both within 
and without the university.” 


& 


AFTER a series of riots which necessitated the landing 
of American, German, Japanese, and British marines 
at Shanghai, the controversy which threatened to bring 
about serious international complications was settled for 
the time being, on December 21, when the court at Pekin 
induced the local authorities to consent to the reopening 
of the mixed court, upon the abolition of which the Taotai 
had insisted. The outbreak of violence at Shanghai, 
however, may lead to important results in other parts 
of the Chinese empire, in the opinion of close observers 
of the development of national feeling among the Chinese. 
Tie incident has created a profound impression at Wash- 
ington, London, Berlin, Paris, and Tokyo, where the 
activities of the anti-foreign agitators in China will be 
watched with redoubled interest hereafter. 


& 


THE most recent events in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and other centres of population in Russia indicate that 
the crisis in the present agitation is at hand. In Moscow 
a state of civil war was inaugurated on December 22, 
when the military attempted to suppress the insurgents 
who were hoiding several important points of the city 
with the co-operation of the Council of Workmen. As 
the rebels’ resisted, it was found necessary to employ ar- 
tillery against them, with the result that on the night of 
December 24, about 1,000 persons had been killed in the 
course of the fighting. Nevertheless, the insurgent 
forces, defeated at one point, resumed their belligerent 
tactics at another, harrying the troops and compelling 
the government to forward re-enforcements to the city. 


ae 


WHILE workmén and soldiers were battling in the 
streets of Moscow, the ancient capital of the empire 
and the seat of Russian orthodoxy, another contest on 
industrial lines was put in motion from St. Petersburg 
where the strike committee caused a practical suspension 
_of industrial activities as a prelude to similar action 
throughout the great centres of the empire. The ac- 
tivities of the strike committee were met by an intima- 
tion from Count Witte that energetic measures would be 
employed to prevent interference with the functions of 
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government. Large numbers of strikers were arrested, 
under an ordinance which threatened them with long 
terms in prison at hard labor, and the presence of a large 
garrison in the city appeared to be overawing the dis- 
turbers. Nevertheless the government was unable to 
break the strike, which at the beginning of the week 
was extendirig in accordance with the programme of the 
leaders. 
Sd 


ALTHOUGH Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his 
first speech since he accepted the premiership, failed 
to present a clean-cut programme for the liberal party 
in Parliament, he evoked animated colonial protests 
on December 22 by the announcement of the govern- 
ment’s intention to stop the immigration of coolies into 
South Africa for the time being. The entrance of 
Chinese into South Africa has been a live issue in British 
imperial politics since the close of the Boer War, and 
British labor has vigorously demanded the exclusion 
of the yellow race. That Sir Henry’s announcement 
is regarded as a serious menace to Colonial Home Rule 
is indicated by the utterances of the conservative press 
in South Africa, which is disposed to regard the premier’s 
step as ‘‘the most serious taken by a responsible govern- 
ment since the attempt to impose the stamp duty on the 
American colonies.” 


Brevities. 


In Maine it is held by the local authorities that malt 
extract is an intoxicating liquor which cannot be sold 
under the law of that State. 


The ministers, in making their acknowledgment of 
Mr. Fox’s fifty useful years, wished him in the days to 
come, not ‘“‘restfulness,” but more ‘‘usefulness’’ with 
accompanying happiness. 


The Presbyterian Banner says that Unitarians were not 
excluded from the Federation because they were not 
Christians, but because they did not belong to the evan- 
gelical group of Christian churches. 


One of the pitiful things about the East Indian papers 
that come to our office is the number of advertisements 
of medical specifics which are evidently seriously taken, 
both by the publishers and readers. 


Among the papers of the late Dr. Joshua Young was 
found the story of a Christmas hymn which we print 
this week. Settled in Boston as the colleague of Dr. 
Parkman more than half a century ago, he lived a long 
and useful life, dying at Groton where he had ministered 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Everything that appeals to the public in the name of 
charity, whether it be the Salvation Army or any other 
society or person, ought to insist that its accounts should 
be audited by impartial persons in whom the public 
has confidence. In these days all honest men and 
women ought to set the example of publicity. 


They say that a chemist was recently sent out to look 
for a human soul. He returned with the report that he 
had found all the elements of which brains and bodies 
are formed, but in them he could find no trace of a soul 
when the body was living, and no chemical residuum of 
a soul when it had vanished. Therefore, he reported 
that the immortality of the soul is a delusion. 


Mark Twain is described as a humorist. He has made 
innumerable people laugh. But we never read a book 
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of his writing in which there was not an undercurrent 
of sadness and a suggestion of the tragedy of life. Some- 
times the impression has been painful and has almost 
extinguished the laughter excited by the humorous play 
of the author’s fancy. 


‘ 


We do harm when we limit the phrases ‘‘social work”’ 
and ‘‘social workers’’ to those who are working through 
societies. The majority of the best social workers in 
any community are those who give their personal in- 
fluence, their daily attention, and the work of their 
hearts and hands to increase the well-being of their 
neighbors and fellow-citizens. Social work of this kind 
often opens out into the well-ordered work of a society, 
but the society is nothing unless behind it is the social 
force of a community of well-wishing men and women. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Need of the West. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

This need is urgent at this time. It is that men of wide 
reputation, known as free-lances in the world of religious 
thought, men whom the people are waiting to hear, 
should come out of the East to the West country, and tell 
the people, face to face, that they should unite their 
powers for the upbuilding of that church which stands 
for the rational interpretation of the religion of Jesus. 

Not for many a long year have the people been so inter- 
ested in things religious and theological as they are now, 
since the exclusion of Unitarians. The issue, so long 
hidden under carelessness and compromise, has come. 
The ministers knew it would come, the people are sur- 
prised and questioning. Now the minister at home, 
preaching to his own people, cannot preach doctrine over- 
much. Nor can he reach the so-called liberal-orthodox 
(a contradiction of terms) of his locality. 

The East, as in all times, seems to be the place where 
the wise men live. To us of the West come their words 
on paper. The sending of the reply of the excluded 
three is good. But it is in print. We are thankful for 
it, and for all the sermons which come. The rack at my 
church entrance is constantly emptied. 

But it is not enough. Strong laymen, strong ministers, 
to whom the truth-seeking public look for guidance, 
should bring their reply and their message in person. 

You in the East, who take their presence for granted, 
have more of them than is your share. It is possible 
that you grow unappreciative of them. Let the Unita- 
rian Church send them away from you across this land to 
this other coast. It will mean much more to us than 
having them in print, and on their return to you they 
may be more highly thought of. 

We are far away, and we all know the tendency to 
loose-holding-together among liberals. Let men who 
will be hearkened to come and bind us more close to- 
gether by the power of their spoken words and presence. 
We are far away, but this coast abounds in those who 
have left their household gods at home, and have come 
seeking a new home and ready for new religious ideas. 
They will crowd to hear the men they read of, to see the 
men whose ideals they believe in. 

Send those men. This is the year to do it; this is the 
growing, new land; this is the questioning people to 
whom they should come. We are in the impressive stage 
of development. I know it, for I live here and experi- 
ence that fact every week. 
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The East has too much. Let it share with the West 
for an hour. 

If the Unitarian Association is wise, it will seize this 
time to influence the Pacific coast toward the belief it 
upholds. We are ready to be moulded, to be brought into 
shape: we await the potters. Send them! 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


Widows and Orphans. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Through the efforts of Dr. Samuel Eliot a fund is about 
to be established for the purpose of pensioning aged and 
disabled ministers of our household of faith, for which 
I am truly grateful. With this worthy example before us 
ought not the ministers and laity endeavor to increase 
the very small fund for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of our clergymen? At present the income from 
that small fund is a pittance, about two or three hundred 
dollars annually I am informed. Is not this a strange 
commentary on our denomination that is always preach- 
ing and emphasizing ethics and philanthropy? If I 
am not mistaken, one of our pet texts reads, ‘‘Pure 
religion and undefiled before God the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.”” All 
we have done, when we have done anything, is to viset 
them. Now let us decide to interpret that text in a more 
substantial and material way. I suppose Mr. Henry 
Endicott, treasurer of the Society for Ministerial Relief, 
Boston, Mass., will gladly receive contributions for that 
much-needed and worthy purpose. 

Evwarp H. KEENS. 

WESTBORO, MAss. 


The above appeal is timely, but it needs a little expla- 
nation. No fund has yet been raised to provide pen- 
sions for ministers on their retirement from active service. 
The fund raised by Dr. Eliot is held by the Unitarian 
Association, and is intended for special relief without 
reference to age. The treasurer of this fund is F. H. 
Lincoln, Esq. The larger fund, which is now used for 
the benefit of aged ministers who need help, is held by the 
Society for Ministerial Relief, of which Mr. Henry Endicott 
is the treasurer. This society also is now authorized to 
hold a special fund ‘‘the income of which may be used 
to aid widows of Unitarian clergymen in necessitous cir- 
cumstances.”’ Mr. Endicott is also treasurer of this 
fund. Eprror. 


Church Architecture. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you grant me a little space in your columns to 
express my disagreement with Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s 
apparent conclusion, in the latest issue of your paper, 
that the Georgian type of church has, for Unitarian pur- 
poses, been wisely left far behind, and that we will do 
well to build, in future, upon Gothic models. I trust 
that time will prove the Georgian church to be preferred 
by our denomination, and that future builders will 
reject the Gothic as foreign both to our civilization and 
our religion. 

By a clever characterization of the pseudo-Grecian 
church, with its back-breaking steeple, as built in this 


country and abroad in the forties, Mr. Adams would © 


persuade us that the models from which the false Greek 
departed were equally bad. Would he really do away 
with our old New England churches? Would he put on 
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the top of Meeting-house Hill a building that could 
never be a ‘‘meeting-house,”’ and crown (let us say) the 
hill-top in Petersham with a medieval chapel? 


I trust not; and, if he would, there are many who will | 


not agree with him. When our church in Concord 
burned, there were some who proposed to rebuild in stone, 
with Gothic architecture; but I am glad to say that the 
congregation rejected the idea. There were architectural 
faults in our former building which were remedied in 
the new one; but the general lines are the same, and I 
am far happier in worshipping under our present roof 
than within a Gothic building whose architecture would 
probably have been as false as the pseudo-Greek which 
Mr. Adams so emphatically condemns. For the spirit 
of the Gothic architects is to-day completely dead: no 
one knows their mysteries, and, unless the church at 
Fairhaven is an isolated case, I doubt if there is in Amer- 
ica a truly Gothic church. And this is because the truly 
Gothic church was a growth, often through generations; 
and we cannot build one by merely resolving that we 
will do it. Besides, the Gothic is opposed to our ideals: 
its religion was as gloomy as its great vaults, as idol- 
atrous as its carved altars, as narrow as its lancet win- 
dows; in a word, the Gothic is medieval. It belongs on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and for a Unitarian it 
is a purely fanciful importation. A Unitarian Gothic 
church is as out of place in a New England village as 
the absurdly battlemented houses of our millionaires 
are out of place in our New England landscape. 

But the Georgian belongs here. It came with our 
earliest prosperity, at a period when the Gothic was 
dead and the Georgian was a growing force in architect- 
ure. It is essentially ‘‘colonial,’ and it is as perfect 
and complete an architectural style as the Gothic itself. 
It represents the new ideas: it is freer, brighter, more 
open. It was domiciled here; it struck root like our 
apple-trees; it adapted itself to our conditions, and still 
expresses them. Let the Episcopalian cling to his 
Gothic, for it is traditional with him; but it has nothing 
te do with us. Our worship is as clearly set apart from 
his as the one architectural style is from the other. 
The Georgian is simple, open, and direct; the Gothic 
is involved, given to forms and ceremonies. In the 
two styles can almost be read the independence of the 
one, the hierarchical tendencies of the other. 

I agree with Mr. Adams that we should bar out shams 
from our churches, of which every architectural detail 
should be simple and inspiring. But surely the Georgian 
is the simpler form, and I contend that it is our natural 
and proper model. ‘Traditionally, and in the spirit of 
their builders, there is more inspiration for us in the 
Old South than in the new Fairhaven church. 

And there is a real spiritual significance in this com- 
parison. Between the colonists who built so simply 
and the ostentatious moderns the difference in economic 
wealth is prodigious. Has the spiritual wealth equally 
increased? President Eliot is quoted as asking, as he 
viewed the lofty ceiling of a new club, ‘‘And will there 
also be high thinking here?’’ We may likewise ask, 
will there be any higher thinking in the Fairhaven 
church than there was in the Old South? And are we not 
in yielding ourselves to another architecture, snapping 
an important spiritual tie between ourselves and the men 
who made the country? I know that I press very far the 
difference between architectural styles; but a change 
in artistic forms, and especially an arbitrary change 
from the simple to the complex, has, historically, too 
often proved a sign of frivolity and decadence. _ 

ALLEN FRENCH. 

Concorp, Mass. ‘ 
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The Nativity. 


“Where should the Christ be born?” 
King Herod asked, 
As ’neath a show of scorn 
His fear he masked. 
The magi answered, 
“In Bethlehem”; 
For so old seers had said 
’*Twas shown to them. 


Two thousand years roll past, 
When critics came, 

Who forth such wisdom cast 
As fits their name: 

“In Bethlehem? Why not 
In Nazareth? 

Or was the tale forgot 
That not a breath 


“Of things so strange to see 
As now we read 

Was breathed in Galilee 
For all to heed ?”’ 

So prates the learned crowd, 
A sceptic lot; 

But others cry aloud, 
And spare them not: 


“Why should we further look ? 
Enough for them 

They in the holy book 
Read Bethlehem.” 

Let those who will confute 
And beat the air, 

Crying in vain dispute, 

“Lo here, lo there!” 


So Christ is born to-day 
Within the breast, 
Let critics have their say, 
Our souls may rest. 
Angels would come again 
And sing their lay, 
Were Christ in hearts of men 
New born to-day. 
—Seth Curtis Beach. 


The Age of the Year. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


By certain indubitable signs the year shows its age. 
The voice of the wind, whether remote or near, betrays 
the mournful rapture of regret. On stricken boughs the 
embers of the barberries burn. The sod, freshly rimed 
with each recurring dawn, crinkles crisply under foot. 
The few apples that escaped the harvester’s hand puff 
out dun cheeks, now swaying like uneasy pendulums, 
now staring like glazed eyes from the network of ashen 
branches. In hedgerows and upon isolated thorns the 
haws are wizened, showing a faint tinge of the color 
which glorified the petals of the rose when June was at 
its prime. By the stream’s edge the reeds are cased 
at their base with translucent ice, and often until high 
noon over the surface of the pool a rippleless glaze is 
spread. Not infrequently through the immeasurable 
black vasts of night the rain riots in tumultuous volleys, 
or slants, white and chill, across the gray day. Draggled 
and disconsolate droop the banners of the aster and the 
gonfalons of the goldenrod. 


‘Frost flowers pattern round the latch,” 


the observant rhymer declares, and yet to one tramp- 
ing abroad over the open uplands sometimes a long-be- 
lated dandelion will discover itself,—a nugget of gold 
amid a mass of dross. Prince Perennial, the pine, is 
still brave with his pennons, while Queen Holly and dear 
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Duchess Mistletoe (that’s for maids!) are preening them- 
selves to deck the festal rites of Yule. 

Grewsoinely has it been suggested that at night down 
the forest naves and transepts 


“Dead leaves hold a dance of death.” 


May we not evolve a blither metaphor, evoke a cheerier 
picture? Surely in the rhythmic rustle and stir there 
is some token of life, something latent if not active,— 
green potentialities hinted at, budding possibilities 
presaged 
“Through the dank December gloom 
Radiates the April bloom!”’ 


Hail, poet and prophet! It is to such as you that we 
would fain listen! Your sight leaps beyond all that is 
cold and barren to slopes checkered by sunlight, 


“To that sweet dawn 
When the shades are backward drawn.” 


Miser-like the hoary oak-bole hoards its shrivelled 
summer wealth, and there is a touch of pathos in the 
russet-swathed bough. Down upon the penurious one 
swoops a wanton gust, and away another and another 
of its poor treasures are borne. Across the twilight, 
like moths mottled with ochre and umber, these waifs 
caper and dart and gyre, and then are gone,—atoms 
lost in the void. 

Sir Burrower, the mole, now sets earnestly to work 
upon his labyrinth. The crow falls silent in his flight, 
and haunts the purple hemlock shadows. ‘The barred 
owl ventures abroad by day. On some tall tree crest 
you may see him perched, motionless and meditative. 
Chickadees and sparrows are the only troubadours, 
and they are chary of their minstrelsv. Less sociable 
becomes the squirrel’s gossip. The fires of morn are 
streaked with pallor: those of eve are freaked with iron. 
Brooding and ominous overhead hangs the Damoclean 
threat of the white storm. Soon (all too soon for many 
of us!) two or three snow feathers will flutter out of the 
impending pall. 


“We are the ghosts of blossoms,” 
(spotless fancy!) we may imagine them to be saying, 
“That died in early spring.” 


Straightway the ‘‘frolic architecture’’ will begin: ‘‘white 
bastions,’ ‘‘tapering turrets,” ‘‘flawless minarets,’ will 
be shaped by an unseen artificer. Through aérial magic 
‘‘Pisa’s leaning miracle’’ will know its peer, and down 
a pathway ‘‘immaculate as Eden dawn” the aged Year 
will pass to the bourne of Time. 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


A Visit to the Unitarians of Hungary. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


III. 


September 13, Wednesday.—After breakfast (which 
we could order for ourselves, as it never consisted of 
anything more than coffee or chocolate, rolls and butter) 
we went into the square in front of the hotel to examine 
the great Catholic cathedral standing in its centre,—one 
of those which in the great days of Unitarianism in Hun- 
gary had belonged tothe Unitarians. A little later Profs. 
Boros and Csif6 called for us, and took us first to see 
an industrial and historic museum contained in the house 
in which Hungary’s greatest early king, Matthias, was born. 
From there we went to the college to witness the cere- 
monies of the opening of the theological school. The 
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stately hall in the college building was well filled with 
students of lower grades in addition to some forty theo- 
logical students. The exercises opened with a prayer in 
Hungarian. Then the bishop (presiding) made a brief 
address, which was followed by the opening address for 
the school year by Prof. Boros, dean of the theological 
faculty. After this the bishop introduced me to the as- 
sembly, and Prof. Boros translated to me what the bishop 
had said. Then I rose, and made a brief address, which 
wasimmediately put into Hungarian by Prof. Boros. Both 
renderings of it were received with ‘‘Elyén!” A reply 
on behalf of the students was made to me in English by 
a student who has studied in England, and is soon to 
go to Meadville to study. There was some very good 
chorus singing by the divinity students, who sang ‘“‘Am- 
erica” for us at the end, though with Hungarian words. 

Prof. Boros again lunched with us, and then we had 
another brief time for rest. At 4 P.M. Prof. Boros met 
us at the door of the Unitarian church, and showed us 
over it. This is the largest of our Hungarian churches, 
very simple in its lines, plain white within and without 
(as is the case with all these churches), and was built 
when our people were driven out of the cathedral. Just 
outside the church is the large stone on which Francis 
David stood to make the address that converted all 
Kolozsvar from Calvinism to Unitarianism. 

At five o’clock we were formally ushered into the meet- 
ing of the Consistory of the HungarianChurch. ‘The Con- 
sistory is an elected body of some thirty leading laymen 
who, presided over by the bishop, control the affairs of 
the denomination. Here, again, the bishop made me a 
formal address of welcome, which Prof. Boros translated 
for me. And I made a reply on behalf of American Uni- 
tarians which the professor put into Hungarian. All along 
I found that the knowledge that not a word you say is 
understood is very conducive to brevity. After this was 
over, we withdrew, leaving the Consistory to proceed with 
its business. There was the usual general hand-shaking. 

In the evening (nominally at eight, but actually later) 
we were tendered an elaborate banquet at the New York. 
About thirty-two persons attended it, and after a pro- 
longed feast there were toasts and speeches. ‘The first 
one was in the form of an address from the bishop to 
Mrs. St. John. He said that her turn had come to rank 
ahead of her husband, now that we sat around the white 
table. Her reply, translated by Miss Fanz, a young lady 
who has studied in England, was greeted with a loud 
‘““Elyén!” Then I was called upon, Prof. Boros acting 
as interpreter of my remarks. 

September 14, Thursday.—With Prof. Csif6é. as com- 
panion, guide, and interpreter, we started at 8 A.M. in 
a carriage with three horses abreast for a two days’ trip 
among the country churches. We passed through Kolozs- 
var at a rattling pace, and were soon in the open country 
on a very dusty road. The country was rather flat for 
the first half-day, and we met no special incident till we 
reached the town of Alsé-Fara. There we called at the 
door of the Unitarian minister, only to find that he was 
very ill. So we found a guide in the person of a young 
chemist, who took us into the simple but very ancient 
church. Here (as was the case at Polgardy) the front of 
the gallery was adorned with artificial funeral wreaths, 
hung there after the funerals of members of the church, 
and allowed to accumulate indefinitely. 

Then the chemist took us into two of the humble village 
houses. One had only two rooms, with a kitchen in a 
little shed outside. In the other a man was making little 
mugs out of clay. His wheel revolved through his 
shoving with his bare foot a parallel wheel below. These 
mugs, when completed and baked, he sold for about two 
cents each. 
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After this we went to call upoti an American lady living 
in this Hungarian village, who had been notified by tele- 
phone that we were coming. She married a young baron, 
who was Hungarian consul at Pittsburg, where she lived. 
He had died, and she went to Hungary to live with his 
father, Baron de K. 

We drove up to a high closed board gate in a narrow 
street,—a gate between what looked like very small 
white houses standing on the sidewalk. But, as the 
great gates swung open, we drove into a spacious court 
in the midst of a beautiful garden, and on our left found 
a most attractive country mansion. Great are the con- 
trasts of lifein Hungary. Here was an estate of hundreds 
of acres reaching back from the surprising entrance, and 
the house contained every comfort that wealth can pro- 
vide in the country. We received a very hospitable 
welcome, not only from the American lady, who was over- 
joyed to see fellow-countrymen, but also from the baron 
and his two daughters. These two ladies could speak 
a little English, but the baron could not, and had to 
devote himself to Prof. Csif6. 

After dinner we took a long walk through stately 
avenues of trees and over rustic bridges, all in the estate, 
and finally with difficulty tore ourselves away, in order 
to complete our day’s journey before dark. The after- 
noon drive was pleasanter than the morning. The 
weather of course grew cooler, and the country was more 
beautiful. We were getting into the mountains, and 
had many a pretty stretch of wood along rushing brooks 
and under high hillsides. At last, shortly before dusk, 
we drove into Toroczko, a picturesque town in a narrow 
valley between two lofty peaks. Along the street groups 
of people were gathered to greet us. A large company 
stood in the village square, and lifted their hats and 
shouted, ‘‘Elyén!”’ As we passed toward the minister’s 
house, everybody fell in behind us; and, as we left the 
carriage to be greeted by Rev. Stephen Németh, the 
minister, we were at once surrounded by a large company 
of men, women, and children. ‘The minister made a 
little address of welcome, which Prof. Csif6 translated, 
and then we shook hands with a few of the leading people, 
and passed into the minister’s comfortable house. Here 
the presbyters of the church gathered to meet us, about 
a dozen of them. Presently we all went to the church 
to hold a little service, which was but their usual after- 
noon service delayed until we came. ‘These Unitarian 
churches in Hungary hold services twice a day every 
day in the week. All the people filed in, and the minis- 
ter entered the pulpit in his robe. There was singing by 
a male choir, and a prayer by the minister. Then all 
passed out to the street, where I made an address of greet- 
ing to the presbyters and the people, which Prof. Csif6 
made plain to them. ‘Then we were shown the school 
connected with the church, and inspected the church it- 
self. It is very large, being the only church in a village 
of 1,200 inhabitants, all Unitarians. Congregations 
average as much as 700 in winter. The church is sur- 
rounded by a high outer wall like a walled city, and indeed 
this wall was actually built in old times for the defence 
of the church and its people. 

After a stroll through the village we returned to the 
house for supper, in which we were joined by two or three 
officers of the church. Soon after supper—that is, about 
until nine o’clock, as we were very tired—we with- 
drew from the company. But the day was not ended 
yet, for presently a brass band struck up playing in front 
of the house. It seemed, as we learned next day, that 
a great many of the people had been out in the fields at 
work when we arrived, and so had not been able to greet 
us. So they got together in a second large crowd, 
brought out the village band of fourteen men, and came 
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to serenade us. They played three selectioris of a very 
novel character, and then withdrew. 

I omitted to say that before supper two young girls 
came in dressed up for our benefit in the native costume 
of the Széklars of that region. It was a very brilliant 
and extraordinary costume. Toroczko is famed for the 
costumes of its people. Both men and women have 
strange and brilliantly colored garments, many of which 
are worn only at church. The people are practically all 
farmers. Some few keep shops and carry on trades of 
course, but most are farmers. Many of the women, too, 
work in the fields with men. In Hungary it is proved 
that Unitarianism can reach all grades of society and all 
sorts of people. 

September 15, Friday—Up betimes, we took a walk 
to another part of the village, and called on a very old 
lady, whose simple house was full of old heirlooms. We 
had admired certain old jugs we saw in the better houses, 
and had asked the minister to try to find some for us; 
but he said it was impossible, money could not buy them. 
But this old lady, Widow Borbely Martoune, heard of 
our desire, and was so much interested that she actually 
gave us two of the precious mugs that had come down 
from her great-grandmother. She said she did it for 
“love of Unitarianism.’’ Next we called at the local 
judge’s house, and at another, where we were shown 
many of the interesting and costly articles of clothing 
peculiar to that town. 

Then, taking leave of pastor and town, we resumed 
our carriage. As we started, several girls ran up and gave 
us flowers. In the open square a large fountain gave 
opportunity for women to do their washing, and also for 
ducks, pigs, and water buffalo to wallow. Three of the 
latter were luxuriating there as we started. After driv- 
ing through fine scenery, we reached, at about eleven 
o’clock, a quiet little village strung along the road,—all 
the houses thatched and very queer and small, and a little 
old white church dominating all. It was the Unita- 
rian village of Sinfalva. We stopped at the minister’s 
house, and were received by him, his wife and daughter 
and father, and three or four chief men of the society. 
The pastor, Rev. Dornalos Letay, a man of sixty or 
more, took us into his quaint little home, and there, with 
the company standing, made us a speech of welcome. 
As translated by Prof. Csif6, it was very poetic and pathetic. 
I made a speech in reply, and then we sat down to 
lunch. 

Driving on, we soon came to another Unitarian village. 
Here a delegation greeted us by the roadside as we en- 
tered the town (Stentmihaly-falva). The group con- 
sisted of about fifteen presbyters of the church, a soldier 
in uniform and holding a flag, the pastor, and onlookers. 
We got out into the deep dust in the broiling sun, and 
listened to a speech of welcome from the pastor, Rev. 
Gabriel Adamosy. After my reply the pastor entered the 
catriage with us, and, followed by the rest, we proceeded 
to his house, fully half a mile through the village. Several 
girls threw bouquets into the carriage, and one old woman 
ran up with a large one. At the parsonage the minister’s 
young wife greeted us, and insisted upon our taking 
refreshments. ‘Then we visited the church, another queer 
little structure, and moved on. We drove into the large 
town of Torda at about one o’clock, and were received 
(this time without a speech) by the minister and his 
wife. There we dined in company with the principal 
of the Unitarian college and his wife. The minister was 
Rev. Denis Lorinozy, and the teacher, Mr. Denis Varga. 
The latter spoke English. After dinner we visited the 
old church and the college before resuming our drive. 
In the town hall we saw the fine painting of Francis David 
addressing the representatives of the civil government. 
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We looked into the cathedral, which was formerly Uni- 
tarian. 

je It grew cold as the sunk sank, and we were glad when, 
about eight, we reached Hotel New York again. We 
had supper, a last talk with the bishop, a little rest, and 
then went to a sleeper on the 11 P.M. train westward. 
Our Hungarian experience was ended. 


The Story of a Christmas Song. 


BY JOSHUA YOUNG, D.D. 


The preluding strains of the great organ swelled out 
in great waves of melody that by slow degrees subsided 
to a low, vibrant calm, felt rather than heard. 

And the voice of the singer arose :— 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold.” 


These were the words she sang. A profound hush 
fell over the great congregation. 

At first the voice was a little disappointing, a little 
tremulous, not, evidently, under thorough control. But, 
before the first stanza was finished, the singer had re- 
gained her confidence. With face upturned, a glowing 
eye, and a dash of red upon her cheeks, the second stanza 
began with notes that sounded like the exultant strains 
from the heavenly choir of which she was singing. 

They were old familiar words she sang, 


‘Still through the cloven skies they come, 

With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world: 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing.” 


Two-thirds of the way back, in the middle aisle, sat 
a man with an intellectual face, broad brow, deep-set 
eyes, and between them the marks with which a troubled 
mind and an unrestful spirit reveal themselves to the 
world. 

Thirteen years before he had graduated with high 
honor at a great Eastern university. ‘‘High hopes that 
burned like stars sublime,’ when he left college, had 
one after another been quenched as clouds of doubt and 
disbelief rolled into his life. He called himself an ag- 
nostic, 

With a keen and analytic mind he had tested the 
beliefs of men and flung them, one after another, firmly, 
but reluctantly, away as dreams and visions conjured 
in the childhood of the race,—firmly, for he held that the 
only infidelity is infidelity to the truth; reluctantly, 
for he felt conscious as he discarded the faiths of re- 
EOF that with them went the impelling forces of his 
ife. 


“And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing.” 


As he listened, there came to him instantaneously 
like a sudden sunburst, the consciousness that his life 
had changed as he sat there. 

It reminded him afterward of a certain occasion when 
in the Alps, in a period of deep musing, he had uncon- 
sciously shifted his position, and, on raising his eyes, 
found them suddenly confronted with a new aspect of 
creation. He had hardly heard the rest of the song, 
and he left the church at the close of the service as in a 
half dream, 
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Three"days after he wrote as follows in a letter to one 
of his friends :— 

“T told you, Charles, that since last Sunday evening 
I have been a changed man,—living in a new world,—a 
world full of a holy presence that touches me like a hand. 
I do not know that I can explain the nature of the change. 
As I sat there, I had noted the eager attention of the 
congregation upon the singer. At first their whole 
being concentrated for the moment into the sense of 
seeing. ‘The sudden change, when a moment later the 
whole congregation seemed to have concentrated itself 
into the single sense of hearing, struck me as notable. 

‘The thought came to me in a moment. What an 
absurdity it would be for a man of keen vision to try 
to apprehend the singer’s melody with his eyesight! ‘Then, 
as the last two lines of the stanza were sung, the appli- 
cation of the thought came to me like a flash. I had 
been trying to see God with my intellect, like a man 
trying to see music with his eyes. I had not listened 
to hear the angels sing. And in that moment there seemed 
born in me, or awakened in me, close to the seat of con- 
sciousness, a new sense. ‘Then, as never before, I felt 
the sacred presence. ‘Then, as never before, there was 
in my heart a great peace. I can see no farther than 
before. I know no more about God in the way of knowl- 
edge scientifically verified. My intellectual vision stops 
as it did before the realm of the unseen. But I can hear 
something beyond that thrills my soul and awakens a 
certitude that there is a God. 

‘‘The Babel has vanished, and I ‘hear the angels sing.’” 


The sweet singer sang on:— 


“But with the woes of sin and strife 

The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man at war with man hears not 
The love-song which they bring. 

Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing!” 


In one of the choicest pews in the church, rented by 
a wealthy and aristocratic family, was seated a gaunt, 
sun-browned man, who had entered with the family, 
but who seemed ill at ease amid his fashionable sur- 
roundings. There were few of those near who did not, 
nevertheless, look with respectful interest upon his un- 
couth form, strong, rugged face, and shrewd but fa- 
cetious eyes. 

In the produce exchange of a great city that man had 
more than once created pandemonium and entailed 
sudden ruin on men who thought they were owners of 
millions. He had just completed a corner in wheat. 
All his arrangements had succeeded, and men said it 
was the most prosperous turn he had ever made. He 
was, therefore, feeling generous and tolerant. The 
heavy strain of the last few days had been lifted, and he 
was, in consequence, at that hour, more open to im- 
pressions, more hospitable to emotions than he had been 
for years. 

Usually absent-minded at church, his mind being away 
on his day-book and ledger, this evening he found him- 
self listening as the beautiful hymn went on:— 


‘Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing!” 


Was one singing now? For something in the words 
of the hymn or in the tones of the singer, as her voice 
swelled forth with marvellous entreaty in it, as if, with 
her voice, beseeching hands were stretched out, arrested 
his attention. He turned to look at her, then bowed his 
head, and some say a tear rolled down his cheek. 

The human heart is a harp of a thousand strings. An 
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unseen hand was now sweeping the long untouched 
chords of this worshipper of the Golden Calf. The 
deeps were¢giving up their dead. Memory was alive, 
and the days came back when he, too, once sang in the 
choir, and when he waited by the way to walk in company 
to the House of God with another, until one day they 
walked up the aisle together and pledged themselves 
at the altar to love and honor ‘‘till death us do part.” 
Alas! how soon death had parted them, and then, how 
barren his life, even with all its subsequent excitement, 
had been. 

Ah, ifshe had lived, he might have been a different man! 
If she could see him now, what would she say? Wonder 
if she could love him yet! If so, she was the only one 
that could. His millions had brought him the curses 
of a multitude that no man could number. And what 
else had they brought him,—what else the heart of man 
yearns for? 


““Oh, hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing!” 


He was moved, was thrilled as only music can thrill 
a man to the very innermost springs of feeling. 


“Hear the angels sing!”’ 


He had been deaf, dumb, and blind to everything but 
the mad rush for wealth. He recalled the story he had 
read about the ancient king who asked that everything 
he touched might turn to gold. The gods had granted 
the prayer, and the king had starved to death in con- 
sequence. Was he starving to death? Everything 
he touched turned to gold. Gracious heavens, was he 
already starved to death? 

The question smote him like a hammer and almost 
stunned him for an instant. 

Silent as the silent stars over his head, he walked home. 
Others talked, spoke of the singing and the singer. 
But silent as the silent stars he only listened, and yet 
did not hear. 

The next day the pressure of the market broke to all 
méu’s surprise. To their still greater surprise, the forces 
of this man’s life were suddenly and wholly withdrawn 
from the circles of speculative gambling; but a whole 
state began to bless his wise and peaceful efforts toward 
the development of its resources. 

Moreover widows’ tears were wiped away and orphans’ 
hearts made glad, and, whenever his name was mentioned, 
something was always said about the beauty and blessed- 
ness of riches consecrated to the service of Him who made 
blind beggars see and lame beggars walk. 

The singer sang on :— 

“And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bendin low.” 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 
Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 


Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing!” 


Just outside the door, in the semi-lighted vestibule, 
cowered, unseen, a woman, still young, but haggard 
with care. 

Three weeks she had been battling with destitution. 
It had come upon her unexpectedly, and this evening 
had seen the last of her savings disappear, and she stood 
now face to face with the spectre of starvation. She 
could not endure the sight, and she was fleeing. Whither? 

Perhaps she did not herself know. Perhaps it was a 
blind instinct that turned her steps, without the need 
of volition, toward the deep river that lay gleaming 
in the distance, where the electric lights flashed and 
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beckoned. Penniless, alone, feeble in health, with no 
immediate prospect of remunerative work, utterly dis- 
couraged, why bear any longer the weary burden of 
life? And the calm river seemed so peaceful! An 
instant’s struggle, and then rest and sleep forever! 

Out into the night came the pure tones of the won- 
derful voice. 

She stopped, as she was passing, to listen. She could 
almost catch the words now and then. What were they? 
She must hear them. Slowly, step by step, the golden 
chain of melody drew her up the steps and into the 
porch. And now she could hear the words :— 


‘* And ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low,”’ 


And they brought a message to her as direct as if they 
had come down from the all-seeing heaven above, and 
then, as if God’s own loving arm was bearing her up, 
followed those other words sung witha pathos of ten- 
derness indescribably mingled with tones of cheer :— 


“Oh, rest beside the weary load, 
And hear the angels sing.”’ 


Presently there was a rustle as if the congregation 
was about to retire. 

The swinging door was moved from within, and she 
swiftly glided away, but not again toward the deep river. 
Life no longer looked so cheerless. God will provide. 
For how can she despair with the golden song in her heart! 
With the recovery of her courage came new hopes and 
new suggestions. 


“ Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 
Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing!” 


The singer ceased singing, but the song ceased not. 
Transformed in those human hearts into Faith, Love, 
and Hope, it ceases not even during the eternal years. 


The Pacific Coast Divinity School. 


BY REV. EARL MORSE WILBUR. 


It is time that the readers of the Christian Register 
should have some direct account of the divinity school 
established last year in California, in which so many 
of them have shown signs of hearty interest, and of its 
results thus far and its expectations for the future. 
The school is the visible answer to a need of our churches 
on the Pacific slope, which they have long felt as a 
pressing one; namely, the need of a source of supply 
of ministers which should be near at hand, and which 
could. adapt itself to their particular needs. Suppose 
that the Unitarian churches of Massachusetts, instead 
of drawing their ministers from Harvard or even from 
Meadville, were obliged to send for them to Manchester 
College, Oxford; that they must depend in their choice 
largely upon the advice of English Unitarian friends; 
and that, owing to the great distance to be travelled, 
they must settle their ministers for better, for worse, 
without the mutual trial of a candidacy. It will readily 
be seen how much the welfare of the churches would be 
hampered, and how many mistakes and misfits, despite 
the best intentions and efforts, would result. Add to 
this the disadvantage of ministers coming to serve com- 
munities with whose history, traditions, and temper they 
have little familiarity and less sympathy, and whose 
conditions and discouragements will seem to them, by 
contrast, peculiarly hard to overcome. This would 
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be a fair parallel to the conditions until now confronting 
our churches in the Far West. It can only be wondered 
at that their work has, on the whole, become so well 
established as it has. Our own body is only one of six 
that have now, in order to meet similar conditions, begun 
to train their ministers on the Pacific Coast. 

The planting of our own school, after nearly twenty 
years of thinking and planning for it, was still an act of 
pure faith on the part of those who took the first positive 
step. It was not known where any students for it 
could be found, or whether any could be found at all; 
and the first year, at least, was looked forward to as 
one of very uncertain experiment, whatever the ulti- 
mate outcome might be. The venture was abundantly 
rewarded, however, even from the start, and the first 
year showed eight persons entering into some sort of 
connection with the school, while the present year’s 
figure thus far is eleven. It should not be too hastily 
inferred that all these will enter our ministry, or even 
wish to do so; but to bring students in any way into the 
sphere of the school’s influence is one step toward the 
desired end. Out of the number given, three have the 
deliberate purpose of entering the ministry (one in Japan) ; 
and I have good hopes of one or two more. The others 
are studying out of their interest in the courses offered. 

It is well to inquire, in this connection, how much 
it will be reasonable to expect of the school when it has 
become firmly established, and when a steady supply 
of students has been developed. It may be answered 
that, if it sends out one well-equipped man each year, 
it will be doing considerably more in proportion to the 
twenty-five or thirty churches in the field it aims to 
serve than Harvard and Meadville together do in the 
field east of the Rockies. My confidence is unquestioning, 
that this modest degree of performance can easily be 
surpassed, as well as that our Western field can easil 
employ all the men we are likely to fit for it. 

The vicinity of the school to the University of Cali- 
fornia is a circumstance of great advantage, both because 
our students can find many courses to their purpose 
in the university, and because the school can look to 
the university as a source of supply for students. Seven 
of this year’s number are taking courses at the university, 
while three are primarily university students who are 
taking tentative work with me, with a possibility of 
their preparing for the ministry later. 

Cordial relations of co-operation are maintained with 
the three other divinity schools at Berkeley (Congrega- 
tional, Disciples, and Baptist), and the lead in this co- 
operation has been graciously taken by the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary (Congregational), which has been 
established here for more than thirty-five years. Our 
students are taking some of their work at this institu- 
tion, while I am about to reciprocate by giving a course 
to a class drawn from the other three schools. Besides 
this the four schools unite in sustaining a joint ‘‘As- 
sembly of the Divinity Schools co-operating at Berke- 
ley,” which is held fortnightly, with the ablest speakers 
attainable, and which gives fine promise of effectively 
drawing the attention of the university students to the 
claims of the ministry as a career. 

While the school has now its local habitation at Oak- 
land, it has seemed desirable to give part of the courses 
this year at Berkeley, in order to” accommodate the 
students living there; and it may be anticipated that the 
best interests of the school will require that it be event- 
ually established in the immediate vicinity of the uni- 
versity at Berkeley. Nor will it be possible for me much 
longer to remain the school’s sole teacher without fall- 
ing lamentably short of my own ideals and of the school’s 
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needs. Within a year or two more, at latest, means 
must be devised for finding one or two other teachers. 

A fine foundation has been laid for the school’s library 
equipment, which has already reached the number of 
about 3,500 volumes, thanks to the interest of many 
friends, and is especially strong, as I desire to have it, 
in the literature of liberal Christianity in all its phases. 
Further gifts of books, papers, or money will be heartily 
welcomed, and attention is called to a special appeal 
for the library in another column. 

Few, I believe, except those that have lived for some 
time on the Pacific Coast have a real vision of how great 
the development of this part of our country is bound to 
be in the next half-century. Fewer yet appreciate how 
great a part our free faith will be able to play in the higher 
side of that development if it shall have by any means 
the support it deserves. But some have seen the vision 
in its full glory, and their hearts beat high with expecta- 
tion; and their conviction is firm that among the con- 
ditions necessary, if the faith we hold is to have free 
course to run and be glorified here, none is more im- 
mediately important or fuller of promise than the 
school of which I have written. They invite those of 
like conviction to enjoy with them the high privilege 
of laying foundations for the future; and I should be 
glad to point out to any who will let me do so some 
immediate opportunities for helpfulness. ; 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


Talk to Unitartan Ministers, 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE. 


You cannot teach a spiritual truth to a starving man, 
nor can a starving man, a man hard pressed for sub- 
sistence and leisure, clothe himself properly either phys- 
ically or mentally. A man not properly clothed, either 
physically or mentally, will not care to go to church. 

If, then, there are principles and methods being worked 
out in every-day politics and business that may help tc 
clothe men physically and mentally, their relation to 
your work becomes apparent and will have your interest 
and help. | 

In its final analysis all history is only a struggle toward 
democracy,—religious democracy, the right of a man to 
say what God he will worship, and to worship him ac- 
cording to his own conscience; political democracy, 
giving each man his right to have a voice in the making 
of the laws under which he is governed, the right of man 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. . 

Slowly, laboriously, with infinite sacrifice, we have 
gained our hold on democracy politically, and the his- 
toric movement toward religious and industrial de- 
mocracy, while not showing as yet such pronounced 
results, is yet as definite, and cannot stop short of at- 
tainment. 

What hampers us most at the present time are the 
class distinctions that have grown up. In cities like 
our own, as men grew richer, they moved their families 
from the less desirable, more crowded districts where 
they had been living to sections where there was more 
room, more sunshine, and more air,—all things worthy 
to be sought for. But they left behind their neighbors 
without more air, without more sunshine, with a narrower 
life in every way. 

And for them democracy took up the fight. For the 
God that made the universe and universal law has not 
made his standard of right conform to that of men. In 
his omniscience he has made law that is and will be stead- 
fast for all time, and he who tries to break it suffers even 
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if he tries to break it in the belief that he is right and 
with the best of motives. 

And so, when we moved away from our less fortunate 
neighbors, and sent our children to our own special 
schools, and went to our own special clubs and our own 
special churches, and lived largely with our own class, 
and lost contact with and comprehension of the masses, 
we broke God’s law of brotherhood,—democracy,-—and 
sowed the seeds from which grew suspicion, prejudice, 
and class differences which are at the bottom of our po- 
litical, religious, educational, and industrial troubles 
in this country. 

The critic who does not study the underlying causes, 
seeing the misrule of Tammany, lays it down to ignorance 
and degradation of the men who vote to put Tammany 
into office. 

But, if one analyzes the reason why Tammany is over- 
whelmingly successful, one finds that Tammany leaders 
must, according to Tammany rules, live in the district 
where they are chief, and cannot move away, however 
rich they grow. More than this, Tammany’s chiefs are 
the ever-present friend of the poor and hard-pressed 
dwellers in the district, and very often their only friend. 

If there is sickness or death, or a member of the family 
has gotten into trouble, it is to the Tammany chief that 
they hurry for help, which is seldom refused. It is not 
an uncommon thing to see a Tammany leader send sev- 
eral thousand women and children down on a harbor 
excursion for a single day. And, though it may be 
argued that this is all selfishly done, yet, until the 
same or better things are done for the oppressed through 
unselfish motives, so long will they be unable to dis- 
tinguish the selfish from the unselfish motives, and take 
the unreal for the real, and support men who are good 
to them in their need with their vote. I should despair 
of human nature if they did not. 

Applied to industry, the same process has taken place 
as in politics. In the old days of handicrafts, before 
the age of machinery and great combinations of our 
times, there were few, if any, class distinctions in industry. 
Master and men knew each other and lived intimately 
together, coming in daily contact. Riches were more 
evenly divided. It was therefore possible in those times 
to talk over and adjust the difficulties and misunder- 
standings. 

But in our times, with the development of great enter- 
prises, employer and employee no longer come in close 
contact, no longer know each other intimately, and 
small troubles and misunderstandings which were easily 
settled in former days grow into huge proportions and 
big labor wars. 

The remedy is the same as in politics——more mutual 


‘help by the mutual knowledge of each other, more demo- 


cratic conditions, more mutual sympathy. For in a 
democracy wisdom is not knowledge alone, but knowl- 
edge plus sympathy. 

To a business man like myself whose life experience 
has forced upon him the belief that the organization, 
utilization, and development of existing forces and con- 
ditions is the chief source of definite progress, rather than 
revolutionary schemes and systems,—to such a man in 
studying social progress there must come the feeling 
that civic and social reforms have not fully developed 
the powers that lie ready to help them in existing con- 
ditions, that the powers of business, church, and society 
can be made to help in a much larger degree than here- 
tofore. It seems rather wonderful to me at times that 
results as great as are obtained can be obtained by the 
comparatively few men and women and organizations 
who are doing the organized civic and social reform work 
of our cities, especially as so much emphasis is so often 
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laid on radical revolutionary schemes. Revolutionary 
movements are undemocratic. Revolutionary social 
schemes do not fit into our American methods, and at 
best cannot hope for support from the men who hold 
the business power to-day, for that power makes them 
conservative. The way to make a conservative out of 
a radical is to give him power, you know. So that there 
can be but little hope in trying to enlist the help of busi- 
ness men for social reforms through radical appeals or 
schemes, and our hope must lie in getting that help 
through existing conditions. 

It is commonly said and accepted that business men are 
too busy to give much time or thought to outside work. 
But, when one comes to analyze what it is that keeps us 
American business men so overworked, it will be found 
that the question of supervision and getting results from 
our employees takes up more time than the financial, 
manufacturing, or selling problems all combined. 

Wherever I go, I get the same answer from business 
men whom I ask, ‘‘What is your chief problem?” The 
answer is, ‘‘Our employees,” 

Successful business men are recognizing this, and the 
most far-seeing are, with characteristic American adapta- 
bility, meeting this problem, studying it, and conquering 
it. They are establishing welfare work and labor de- 
partments, with men and women in charge of them who 
are competent to get at the real facts of the problems of 
employees’ inefficiency and discontent. 

The departments are finding out what is needed, and 
as a result the employers are establishing within their 
plants as aids to the greater efficiency and content of their 
employees a great variety of activities for educational, 
technical, manual, and character training. And one 
and all bear witness that ‘‘it pays,” that ‘‘it is good 
business,”’ 

Now these activities themselves make for social re- 
forms, and they follow along the lines of the wisest social 
settlements. But the more important, immediate effect 
is that, as soon as a business man has fairly embarked 
in this work and sees its possibilities, he must become 
more actively interested in city affairs. For in the first 
place he finds his public school graduates come to him 
inadequately prepared for their life-work, and so he begins 
to get interested in the curriculum of the day schools 
and in the establishment of manual and technical train- 
ing. 

And, as many of his adult employees need training, 
and the amount of this training he can give them during 
business hours is limited, he becomes interested in push- 
ing night schools devoted largely to helping men learn 
how to do better the work by which they gain their 
livelihood. 

An interest in city baths, gymnasiums, athletic fields, 
etc., is established by the need of them for the health 
of their employees. For they soon learn that good 
health is the first necessity for the efficiency and content 
of their employees. 

When experience teaches employers that good reading 
is an important help toward efficiency, then an interest 
in the public library is awakened, and thereupon comes 
the belief that the public library is for the people, and not 
the people for the library, and that a distributing branch 
of the public library in any good-sized establishment 
may be demanded as a right. 

One finds intemperance in his employees hurts his 
business, and he begins to get interested in the proper 
regulation of the sale of intoxicants. He finds that the 
paying of usurious interest by his employees affects them 
and his business, and he becomes interested in the en- 
forcement of the laws against usury and the laws against 
improper instalment business. He finds that inefficient 
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passenger transportation, bad ventilation in the cars, 
exorbitant fares, etc., affect him indirectly, even though 
he himself rides in a carriage. 

The American business man is nothing if not practical; 
and, as all these needs of his employees point out to him 
the weaknesses of the government of his city which is 
in charge of them all, he becomes interested in good gov- 
ernment, and, being forced to see that good government 
is good business, thereupon the movements for it become 
business to him and are sure of his support. Asa matter 
of fact, I think you will find that almost always, wherever 
a business man has developed a labor department and 
welfare work in his plant, he has become interested in 
civic betterment. 

The hopeful part of work along this line is that there 
is abundant evidence that this type of work in business 
pays. As a matter of fact, it is the largest and most 
successful men of business that have developed it most. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it would be most wise 
for the church rerormers to help in organizing this work 
in our city as a permanent basis for reform. There is 
plenty of help at hand. The National Civic Federation 
is organized to help this work, and abundant testimony 
that will appeal to business men is at hand, and sufficient 
experience by which all can profit. 

Miss Jane Addams has well said, ‘‘Citizens inevitably 
neglect or abandon their civic duty when it no longer 
embodies their genuine desires.’’ And inevitably, also, 
will men neglect or abandon their church duties when 
they no longer embody their genuine desires. You can- 
not teach a spiritual truth to a starving man, to a man 
in need. And so the unused forces of the church must 
be made to help men along the line of their genuine 
material needs and desires if it is to help them along 
their spiritual wants. If the church will help to restore 
to men their belief in humble men, their belief in their 
employees, will help to make employers love their really 
nearest neighbors, their employees, then there will come 
to the church its Renaissance, with a greater and higher 
power than it has ever had before since the beginning. 
It will again tap the mighty fountain from which it 
sprang. 

I believe in men. I believe they are much better 
than to some at times they seem to be, that they often 
would like to do better things than they actually do. I 
think this is especially true of church-going men; that 
they are very often at a loss how to connect and apply 
ethical, moral, and religious teachings to their every-day 
work, their business. 

And that is where the danger comes in. Men listening 
to preaching week after week, and doing nothing toward 
carrying out what they hear, are, I believe, worse off 
than if they had not heard it. There is hope for the re- 
generating truth, but less for those who, having heard 
it again and again, yet have never made use of it. They 
suffer from a moral dyspepsia. They have lost the power 
of moral digestion. The moral truths a minister gives 
his hearers need to be worked out, else they are too rich 
to be digested. 

And very, very often the hearer does not know how 
to work them out, and the minister, in spite of high 
purposes and good will, very, very often does not know 
how to help him. The parishioner thinks it must be 
some extraordinary work, and perhaps never finds out 
that the opportunity is right around him in his daily 
work on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, to digest the spiritual food of 
Sunday by using it in action, and in time loses the will 
power to use it. That is what I mean by moral dys- 
pepsia. The words and work that help the social ills of 
our democracy can never come from a moral dyspeptic. 
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The words that lead democracy can never come from a 
soul that lisps. Though they be born of knowledge, 
they carry no conviction. To lisp with the real tongue 
is a misfortune. To, lisp with the soul is a crime. Not 
to know what we owe to our God, our civilization, and 
our democracy, and on account of this ignorance to fail 
to pay back what we owe it, is a great misfortune. To 
know what we owe and to use this knowledge simply to 
talk about it fantastically or scientifically without using 
our hearts and hands to apply it is a crime. To talk 
about it in this way from the pulpit is a sacrilege. I 
believe that the principles and ideals fundamental to 
this work are the ones fundamental to religion. Brought 
down, or brought up perhaps, into life they become more 
real, more possible to the average man. The Ten Com- 
mandments do have a place in business. And so the 
inspiring of his parishioner to try this kind of work in 
his business is part of a minister’s work. You will also 
agree with me that part of a minister’s religious duty is 
the applying of the gospel to every-day needs. Out of 
it will come experience to him and his parishioners that 
will make them more religious, better churchmen, be- 
cause the church has broadened, become more demo- 
cratic, come nearer the people through its part in this 
work. 

It is not given to many of us to do extraordinary things. 
But, thank God, the great need of to-day is not for ex- 
traordinary things done by few men, but for ordinary good 
things done by many men, most men. The summons is 
here, the need immediate. It isa demand backed up by 
all the sufferings, all the martyrdoms of the past that 
make possible the civilization, the good things we enjoy 
to-day. He who needs it not must shrink and shrink until 
he is too small to reach the heavens. He who accepts it 
shall grow and grow, supported by the strength of the 
past and present, and in his doing come into real com- 
munion with God. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Letter from Washington, Dec. 19, 1905. 


I was present last night at the centennial celebration 
of the origin of public education in this city. I think 
that it will interest the readers in all parts of the country. 

It was the celebration of the beginning of the second 
century of the public-school methods and system in the 
city of Washington. <A board of education held its first 
meetings here a hundred years ago, which took the initial 
steps in the various plans which have resulted in the 
great system of school education which is to-day pro- 
vided for fifty thousand young people here. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was then President, was at 
the head of the first board of. education. The most 
distinguished residents in the city were his companions. 
And this board began by appropriating fifteen hundred 
dollars for a year of the public schools of the ‘‘metrop- 
olis,” as they already called Washington! They made 
arrangements for two schools. One was to be within 
half a mile of the Capitol, and one was to be within half 
a mile of the White House. And these arrangements 
were carried out. At first what were thought to be 
proper rooms were hired. But before long two little 
school-houses were built. I think it was said that each 
of the two cost six hundred dollars. 

The income of the first year was estimated at fifteen 
hundred dollars. From this sum each of the two “‘prin- 
cipals”” was paid five hundred dollars, It was definitely 
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agreed that from this five hundred dollars each should 
pay his assistant and pay for the care of the school- 
room. ‘The vacations were strictly limited so that they 
should come between the ist of August and the 15th 
of September. The school hours were to be eight hours 
a day in six months of the year, and seven in the other 
six months. 

It is evident from the very curious plan of operations, 
which this board drew up for the beginning, that the 
more hopeful among them contemplated a great enlarge- 
ment of the system and hoped for schools of such char- 
acter as should draw in pupils from all parts of the 
country. An old Boston boy myself, I could not but 
remember the second century of our Boston Latin 
School when we received pupils from distant colonies. 
I think that the Washington Board of 1806 looked for- 
ward with some hope to the arrival of pupils from a 
distance. It was somewhat as Jennie Dean’s school 
at Manassas might receive to-day pupils from Washing- 
ton, from Baltimore, or from Philadelphia. One of the 
very earliest programmes of the board of education 
rests at some length on the certainty which distant 
parents could feel that their respective members of 
Congress would watch over the lives and training of the 
pupils from a distance who were sent to the Capitol of 
the country for their education. And it is to be ob- 
served that the principals were expected to prepare 
boys for admission into any of the colleges of the coun- 
try. It is quite as at our Roxbury Latin School Mr. 
Collar might receive a pupil from Oregon and prepare 
him for Harvard University. 

Now, although these two Washington schools are 
sometimes called public schools, and their connection 
with the public was twofold, in many regards they were 
what we should call private schools. Each principal 
was obliged to receive as what were called ‘‘poor” pupils, 
what we should call pauper pupils,—any white children 
whose parents did not earn more than a dollar and a 
half a day. No black children were admitted under any 
excuse. If a father earned more than a dollar and a 
half a day, he had to pay the principal whatever the 
principal fixed as the price of tuition. But, all the same, 
the poor boy might have sat on the same bench with 
the rich boy, he would have learned the same multi- 
plication table, and to each alike would be confided the 
same truth that two and two make four. Only the 
studies of the ‘“‘poor”’ boy were confined to the three 
R’s and to grammar, which are called ‘‘such studies 
as might be of use to him in the professions which he 
isto fill.” ‘The other boys are to study what the ‘‘poor”’ 
boys may not study,— geography, mathematics, the study 
of which is distinguished from the study of arithmetic, 
and the Latin language. Nothing is said of Greek, 
which was perhaps not a requisite for entrance at the 
colleges of Princeton and William and Mary. 

To compare this rudimentary system of public educa- 
tion with the really magnificent system now carried on 
here is to study the great advance of the last century 
on lines with which the public is not generally familiar. 

As I am forever saying here, the American people, by 
and large, hate history. The average man thinks that 
what he enjoys to-day is matter of course,—a God-given 
privilege, like sunshine and rain,—but in truth the en- 
largement of the public-schovl system of the country, 
so that in the civilized States the best school you can 
find for your boy or your girl is, in nine cases out of ten, 
a public school, is one of the greatest advances of the 
sixty years which followed on the dedication of the 
Massachusetts Normal School, in Barre in Massachusetts, 
in September, 1839. On that occasion Edward Everett 
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made the dedication address which I had the pleasure 
of hearing just after I left college. To him, more than 
to any other man, and to the four years in which he was 
governor of Massachusetts, is due the initiative of the 
great improvement of the public school system of the 
country, and the enlargement of its sphere. There are 
half a dozen towns in Massachusetts now which have 
built for their high school service buildings far su- 
perior to any buildings which were in Cambridge when | 
was an undergraduate. And, to name a single State 
outside of New England, the New York institutions 
of the higher education, including professional, techni- 
cal, and other special schools, report in one year more 
than thirty-five thousand students with a net property 
of nearly one hundred million dollars. 

All this is to say that the civilized republics of the 
nation have found out in the last sixty years what is 
essential in democratic government. With your eyes 
open, when you grant universal suffrage, you say that, 
in the long run, the average man, by his vote and other 
agencies, will direct the fortunes of the State as a com- 
munity. You are not afraid to do this if you know 
and believe that every man is a child of God, and if with- 
out reserve you educate the beggar’s brat as well as you 
educate the prince born in the purple. One of the 
mottoes of the country is ‘‘Get the Best.” And we 
ought to be proud and glad that it is so, because the 
truly democratic States mean to get the best. Men 
highly determine that the best education which can be 
given of whatever grade, from the kindergarten up to 
the university, shall be given in the public schools. 

I had the pleasure last night of saying this in substance 
to an audience of a thousand gentlemen and ladies who 
had come together here to celebrate this centennial. 
I was asked to speak, because in the winter of 1844-45 
with my friend George James Abbot, at that time a 
distinguished resident of this city, I attended at what 
I may call the consecration of a new school-house here. 
This was in the wave of improvement introduced by 
Abbot and other gentlemen of his time in the public- 
school system. It swept away all the pauper taint 
which had attached to it before and placed the schools 
on the ground which they now occupy. ‘The President’s 
sons and the sons of other members of the Cabinet are 
now at the public schools of the city of Washington 
because they are the best schools here, just as a thousand 
boys, more or less, are at the Latin School and the 
English High School in Boston because there they can 
learn what they can learn nowhere else. The President 
himself said yesterday, in one of those epigrams of his 
which will be remembered like those of Poor Richard, 
that the public-school system where it is thoroughly 
carried out is the one truly democratic institution in 
the nation. Epwarp E. HALE. 


O Love that will not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 
I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 


May fuller, richer be. 
—G. Matherson. 


a 


Come, thou dear Prince, oh, come to us this holy 
Christmas time. Come to the busy marts of earth, the 
quiet homes, the noisy streets, the humble lanes. Come 
to us all, and with thy love touch every human heart, 
that we may know that love, and in its blessed peace 
bear charity to all mankind! —Eugene Freld, 
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MEMOIR OF COLONEL HENRY LEE. With 
selections from his writings and speeches. 
Prepared by John T. Morse, Jr. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3—The author of 
this book belongs to the company of those 
who have been extraordinarily: fortunate 
-in the persons whose characters and career 
they have treated. Biographers of Mr. 
Forbes, Dr. Bowditch, Gov. Andrew, Dr. 
Jackson, and Col. Lee, have no difficulty 
in making the subject attractive. Their 
task is to rise to the level of the occasion 
and the opportunity. All those, for in- 
stance, who were acquainted in any degree, 
if only as interested spectators, with the 
cheerful, breezy, useful personality, life, 
and character of Col. Lee will find their 
pleasure in reading his memoirs, not so 
much in what is presented to the eye, as in 
the wonderful pictures hung in the gallery 
of memory. Although Col. Lee throughout 
his long and active manhood was one of the 
friends and benefactors of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he was, in his youth, a rebel in col- 
lege, severely punished for obstinacy in 
what, until the day of his death, he claimed 
was a good cause. The second chapter, 
at first sight, a stranger would say was at 
least peculiar. It concerns “Matters The- 
atrical” and “Family Relations.” One finds 
here exceedingly pleasant sketches of social 
life of which amateur dramatics took a 
large place. But the stranger who reads 
the third chapter, ‘‘During the Civil War” 
will find his heart leap into his throat as 
he reads the letter written by Col. Lee to 
Mrs. Kemble, and learns how, with high- 
hearted courage, these joyous young actors 
went one after another to their death on 
the battlefield. The low comedian, the 
high comedian, and the tragic actor alike,— 
Lee, Higginson, Russell, Shaw, Lowell, 
Paine, Cabot, Revere, Cary, Perkins, Dwight, 
Wilder, Forbes, and Putnam,—men, tenderly 
nurtured, the pride and joy of many a fam- 
ily, went to their death as resolutely as they 
ever faced an audience from the mimic 
stage. Col. Lee was one of Gov. An- 
drew’s staff, and stood by him during the 
dark days of the war, as did many another 
man of that ‘‘respectable class’? so often 
jeered at by people who know nothing of 
the beauty of their inner lives. We can- 
not go into the story of the war, or the many 
controversies which laid burdens upon the 
sad heart of Lincoln and made the task of 
sov. Andrew doubly hard. Some of them 
have been written out in Pearson’s Life of 
Andrew, in Senator Hoar’s Reminiscences, 
and in Butler’s book. Wendell Phillips 
was the one man who by his character and 
position was able to add most to the burdens 
of the great war governor of Massachusetts, 
and he used his opportunity to the utter- 
most. The language in which Col, Lee 
describes him ought to be read by every 
one who is willing to know all sides of a 
great man’s character. The chapter en- 
titled “Attitude toward Religion” begins: 
“Tn his amusing and extravagant way Col. 
Lee used occasionally to allege that any 
New Englander who was not a Unitarian 
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must have some defect in his intellectual 
make-up. Of course, he himself was of 
that creed. Indeed, how could he have 
been otherwise amid the entourage of all 
those Lees, Jacksons, Cabots, and Hig- 
ginsons, pillars of that faith, absorbing with 
reverence every word spoken by the apos- 
tolic William Ellery Channing, and most 
ingenuously bigoted in their revolt against 
bigotry.” Those who knew and _ loved 
Col. Lee were legion, and they will all want 
the book. ‘Those who did not know him 
will learn to love him when they read the 
book. He was one of the founders of the 
Free Soil party in 1848, casting his great 
influence always on the side of liberty and 
justice; but he did not always agree with 
his fellows. Indeed, he very seldom agreed 
wholly with any one, but his cheerful in- 
dependence and absolute rectitude made 
him a tower of strength. As one of the 
founders of the house of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., he was a business man who lived far 
above the atmosphere in which then, as 
now, evil things were done because ‘‘ business 
is business.” In this, as in all other similar 
biographies, we get pictures of political 
corruption in Washington after the war 
which ought to give pause to those who declare 
that we are going headlong into destruction 
because of the decay of political honor among 
those who represent our political interests. 
Some critical remarks involving persons 
now living would have been better omitted. 


A SHort History oF ITaAry. (476- 
1900.) By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 net.— 
At last in this volume we have an intelli- 
gible and a readable,—we may well say, a 
delightful history of Italy. Every one at 
all familiar with the subject knows how 
peculiarly difficult is any attempt at his- 
torical writing about this country. For 
it is not the history of one composite people, 
like the history of England or even of France, 
but the history of half a dozen petty prin- 
cipalities—Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, 
Venice. Mr. Sedgwick has managed this 
difficulty as skilfully as is possible with 
a rather bewildering subject, sometimes 
dealing with each city separately, some- 
times by a very happy hit taking them 
collectively, as seen by that delightfully 
garrulous old traveller, Montaigne, in his 
journeyings in the sixteenth century. In 
the main, the plan is much the same as that 
of Green’s Short History of the English 
People; that is, the emphasis is largely 
placed,—where, assuredly, it ought to be 
laid,—not so much on wars and warfares, 
which were ‘‘the chief of our diet’ in the 
old history books, but on men, on manners, 
on society, on art and artists, on literature, 
on the great popes, the leaders of Italian 
life and thought. In this line there are, 
we might almost say, hundreds of delightful 
portraits, sometimes of Mr. Sedgwick’s 
own drawing, sometimes made from con- 
temporaneous letters, or taken from other 
interesting and perhaps little known sources. 
Thus we have graphic pictures of Boetticus, 
Benedict, Gregory I. and Hildebrand, Fred- 


erick Barbarossa, Innocent III., Saint Francis, 
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Dante, Petrarch, Lorenzo and Cosimo dei 
Medici, the Borgias; but the list is far too 
long for enumeration. If history, as some 
one says, is only biography written large, 
here we have the- men who made history 
“as large as lifé! The book is all astir 
and alive with them, as the exhibition 
rooms were alive with Sargent’s portraits 
of men and women just ready to step from 
the walls. Here is the story of Italy,—‘‘the 
woman country,’ as Browning calls it,— 
with all her passion for liberty, for art, for 
domination, even for religion, though Mr 

Sedgwick acutely shows that after all a 
spiritual religion is not quite the affair of 
the practical, utilitarian Romans, from the 
fall of the Western Empire to its unification 
under Victor Emmanuel, in a_ splendid 
story of triumphs and defeats and passion- 
ate outbreaks, and wickedness and glory,— 
told, it is needless to say, for any one who 
knows Mr. Sedgwick’s remarkably lucid and 
yet most vigorous and incisive writings, . 
in an admirable style. Here and there are 

touches that transfigure and show the 
skilled master-hand. It is surely illuminat- 

ing to say that the Renaissance was not 

made by the artists or the scholars alone. 
“They were surrounded by crowds of neigh- 

bors, all crammed full with ardor for liv- 

ing, for expression, for discussion, for money- 

making, for glorifying their city.” How 

felicitous to write of Botticelli: ‘“‘This rare 

spirit wandered about half in the world of 
reality which he ill understood and depicted 

badly, and half in a world of fantasy which 
he knew better than any other painter. 

The secret of this world of fantasy, as he 
discovered, was motion. If a vision tar- 
ries, it becomes touched by the blight of 
familiarity, soiled by the comradeship of 
life.... But besides the childlike joy in 

pure beauty is another more complicated 

element. Into the rapturous Greek world, 

beautiful with sensuous charm, the bewilder- 

ing idea of a moral order presents itself 

On the counténance of Venus and in the 

figure of Prima Vera there is a wistfulness, 

as if they had a presentiment that they must 

leave the rose-strewn ocean and the magic 

wood in which they found themselves. 

The consequence is a sadness as of behold- 

ing an antagonism between two beautiful 

things.” These are only chance illustrations 

of the way in which the great courses of 

historical study is lighted up by vivid flashes 

from the realms of painting, of literature, 

and the great life of the world. If the his- 

tory be “short,” it is much more full than 

many large tomes with which we are famil- 

iar, of sound knowledge, of power, and of 
that art which Goethe called “the magic 
of the wise.’’ 


Essays IN APPLICATION. By Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—We once heard a brilliant and, 
better than that, a very wise sermon from Dr. 
Crothers on the desirableness of ‘‘eliminat- 
ing the obvious.” Let us take it for granted, 
with Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, that 
on our rising in the morning we shall meet 
the busybody, the backbiter, the stupid, 
and the malicious person. It is obvious 


that they are there. Why, then, be dis- 


— 
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turbed by their presence? It is equally 
obvious that life is full of trouble. With 
the Biblical writer we may cheerfully admit 
that we are “born to it, as the sparks to 
fly upward.” Then let us ‘‘cut out” our 
grumbling, and go on. < “the obvious” 
were to be “eliminated”? from some of Dr. 
Van Dyke’s cheerful and really helpful vol- 
umes, it may be that not always so very 
much would be left. At least so say his 
sternest critics, to which number we hasten 
to add we do not belong; for the fact is, 
the ‘‘obvious”’ is just what most common 
people—and are we not all common people ?>— 
gladly hear, and even clamor for. ‘‘Is the 
World growing Better?’’—the title of one 
of these essays. Well, are we not all thank- 
ful to hear that it is, in-spite of the yellow 
newspaper and unpleasant race suicide sta- 
tistics, to the contrary? Nor is Dr. Van 
Dyke’s paper on this subject a cheaply 
optimistic one. He faces frankly the many 
evils of our day. His is no lazssez-faire, no 
easy-going belief in “the best of all possible 
worlds’; but still he thinks he sees—and 
what wise critic does not?—‘the steady 
gain of man,” the “increasing purpose” run- 
ning through the ages, never so near its 
fulfilment as now. ‘There are helpful and 
good things all through this volume. The 
essay on ‘“‘ American Ideals’”—some of us, 
after so many pessimistic croakings, are glad 
to know that we have any—is a sound treat- 
ment of the various strains that have come 
into our national warp and woof from our 
Puritan, our colonial, and our Dutch an- 
cestors. There are pleasant papers about 
“Books and Reading,’”’ as well as the writ- 
ing of books. This personal statement is 
interesting, “I find it difficult to understand 
how any one can actually write out of doors.” 
Certainly Dr. Van Dyke’s own books—Litile 
Rivers, Fisherman's Luck, and The Ruling 
Passion—have ‘‘all out of doors’’ in them 
But probably he knows, with Wordsworth, 
that “poetry,” 
general, “is the language of emotion re- 
membered in tranquillity’; and, Emerson’s 
“Bach and All” to the contrary, he “brings 
home the river and sky” to put them into 
his books. Not even Byron could have 
written that magnificent passage about a 
storm in the Alps—full of such elemental 
power—“ with his eye on the object.” The 
four factors which enter into good literary 
work are, according to our author, “An origi- 
nal impulse, a first-hand study of the sub- 
ject; a patient, joyful, unsparing labor for 
the perfection of form; a human aim to 
cheer, console, purify, or ennoble the life 
of the people.” Perhaps we have here the 
key to Dr. Van Dyke’s own very great suc- 
cess in reaching the masses of weary, strug- 
gling humanity,—certainly the first-hand 
study of nature and its perennial charm 
for the soul; for ‘there are times when nat- 
ure, like a bath of youth, brings peace to 
the tired, jaded spirit, times from which 
we have emerged, as if reborn,”—actual 
joy in his work, and then a not unworthy 


‘desire to “cheer, console, purify, and en- 


noble’ the life of the people. A man who 
can do this—-though sometimes the critics 
must be after him for a rather too easy 
flow of pleasant words—is sure of his pub- 


Pe 


and, indeed, literature in) 
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lic, is sure, too, of helping all of us, at one 
time or another, into a larger, freer, and 
happier view of the universe. 


AMERICA TO ENGLAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Minot J. Savage. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—Mr, Lowell, in his ‘‘Fable for 
Critics,” treats himself as one who needs to 
learn the ‘‘distinction ’twixt singing and 
preaching.” The two functions, when ex- 
ercised by the same person, may of course 
be kept entirely apart, as in the case of John 
Henry Newman, who was certainly a great 
preacher and at times a singer of purest note. 
As a far-prevailing rule, however, when the 
two gifts dwell in the same nature, they will 
strive with each other, and much will depend 
on which is the more controlling. If one is 
more characteristically a singer, he will be 
likely to sing his sermon; if a preacher, to 
preach his song. In the case of our dear 
brother Chadwick, for instance, while his 
sermons were admirable, they were unmis- 
takably a poet’s sermons. With respect to 
our brother Savage, the reverse seems to us 
true. Before all things else he is a preacher, 
and this volume is a collection of sermons 
written in verse. The verse, as such, is 
usually faultless. He has much to say; he is 
habitually elevated; he is often tender; and he 
carries home many thoughts which we may 
thank him for. In the preface of this vol- 
ume he pleasantly tells us of the solace he 
has found in verse, and of the much that he 
has written compared with the little that he 
has printed. A gift so considerable could 
hardly fail to tempt its exercise, yet we can- 
not doubt that he elected wisely when he 
chose the preacher’s desk rather than the 
poet’s seclusion. He says: “As poetry was 
my first, so it is my last love. Hood some- 
where says that there are three grades of 
work in this kind,—first, Poetry; second, 
Verse; third, Worse. I have written floods 
of ‘Verse.’ I fear I have written a large quan- 
tity of ‘Worse.’ I venture to hope I have 
also written at least a little ‘Poetry.’ A good 
many years ago I printed a volume of Poems, 
Some of it, I trust, is worth keeping: much 
of it I know is not. I have also printed a 
volume of Hymns ‘The present volume 
contains selections from them, together with 
some things which have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines, and some others which 
have not before been printed at all.” Asa 
fair sample of Mr. Savage’s poetic attain- 
ment, we quote one of the shorter poems :— 


WHERE IS GOD? 


“‘Oh, where is the sea?’’ the fishes cried, 

As they swam the crystal clearness through. 
“We've heard from of old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 

The wise one speak of the infinite sea: 
Oh, who can tell us if such there be!” 
The lark flew up in the morning bright, 
And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: ‘ ‘I see the light, 
I look o’er a world of beautiful things; 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain I have searched to find the air.” 


Many ministers have testified that, in seek- 
ing for poems of consolation, they have turned 
to Mr. Savage’s books more often than to 
any other poet, unless it may be Whittier. 


It is the sympathy of the preacher with the | 
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sorrows of the people that has often inspired 
the poems and hymns which Dr. Savage has 
written, many of them with direct applica- 
tion to some personal grief among the people 
to whom he ministered. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE PROMISE. By 
W. J. Beecher, Professor of Hebrew in Au- 
burn ‘Theological Seminary. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.—This volume 
contains the substance of the Stone Lectures 
for 1902-1903 delivered in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Beecher’s posi- 
tion is strictly orthodox: he holds to the 
plenary inspiration and absolute inerrancy 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
Though he admits that prophecy may begin 
before Abraham, he makes Abraham the 
beginning of Israelite history, and Samuel 
the first important prophet after Moses, 
Thence he traces the external history of the 
prophets and their functions, naturalistic 
and supernaturalistic, down to about 400 
B.c., when Jewish prophecy, he thinks, 
ceased. The promise, in like manner, he 
follows through the Old Testament (except 
that he omits Gen. ixi.), and describes 
its fulfilment in the New Testament. Thus 
he holds (here diverging from the older 
orthodox view) that the Servant in Isa. 
xlii—liii. is Israel, or the righteous kernel 
of Israel, but explains that Jesus was the 
fulfilment of the true Israel. The Old 
Testament is for him a divinely ordered 
and absolutely true prediction of Jesus of 
Nazareth and his teaching. The number 
of subjects he is called on to treat is very 
great, and to criticise his method and re- 
sults would require a volume, The answer 
to his contentions is to be found in recent 
critical introductions and commentaries. 
Two or three errors in exegesis may be 
mentioned. On p. 197 he cites Gen. xii. 
3, which he renders, “In thee shall all the 
families of the ground be blessed.” It 
should be “shall bless themselves’’; that 
is, shall regard thee (Israel) as the standard 
of prosperity (see Gen. xlviii..20, where the 
meaning of the expression is indicated). 
His defence (page 206) of Paul’s argument, 
based on the singular form “‘seed’’ (Gal. 
iii. 16), is untenable. Paul says that the 
singular points specifically to the individ- 
ual Christ: the word is collective in Old 
Testament Hebrew, but the later Hebrew 
had made a plural to it, and this it was that 
misled Paul. On page 334 he defends the 
Septuagint translation of Hebrew almah 
by “virgin” (Isa. vii. 14), though the word 
means simply “a young woman of mar- 
tiageable age’; for, he says, it is in fact 
used in the Old Testament only of virgins, 
But can this be maintained for Cant. vi. 
8, where the almahs are put in the same 
category with queens and concubines? 


AMERICAN Diplomacy. By John Bassett 
Moore, LL.D. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.—Prof. Moore has a reputation for 
careful thinking and exact scholarship 
which makes it fair to say that no American 
has a better right than he to be called an 
interpreter of international law and di- 
plomacy who speaks with authority. The 
various chapters of this book are papers 
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that have already been published and have, 


attracted wide attention, because they deal 
with subjects of vital interest in the inter- 
national relations of the world. Among the 
subjects treated are: ‘‘The System of Neu- 
trality,” ‘“‘The Freedom of the Seas,’’ ‘“‘Non- 
intervention and the Monroe Doctrine,” ‘‘In- 
ternational Arbitration,’’ with a tenth chap- 
ter following these on ‘Influence and Tenden- 
cies.’’ In these papers he describes, without 
prolixity or the obscuration of diplomatic 
phrases, problems which the American 
people have to solve, and the manner, espe- 
cially through its diplomatic relations, in 
which it has attempted the solution of them 
He does not hesitate to say, what some of 
his readers will dispute, that the elevated 
policies of American diplomacy have been 
identified with the cause of freedom and 
justice. But certainly in the majority of 
the cases cited he is able to prove his thesis, 
and to show how the American nation since 
the days of George Washington has kept 
to the highway, which will lead finally to 
a place of great influence among the nations 
of the world. The style is calm, lucid, and 
convincing. His successive chapters are 
models of condensed and careful statement. 
The book deserves, as it will have, wide 
circulation among students of political econ- 
omy and international relations. It ought 
to have the attention of young students of 
our American institutions who know little 
or nothing about the very creditable con- 
duct of the United States in its relations with 
foreign nations during the last hundred 
years, in its suppression of piracy, its war- 
fare on the slave-trade, and its intervention 
at critical points when, by the mere pres- 
ence of its ships or representatives, it has 
been able to serve the cause of human lib- 
erty in regions as far apart as China and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is only fair to say, 
however, that Prof. Moore does not go as 
far as he might have done in a searching 
criticism of our diplomatic relations with 
weaker nations like Spain and Mexico, 
which have not been wholly creditable to us. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. By Lewis Dayton 
Burdick Oxford, N.Y.: The Irving Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Since Max Miiller’s Chips, 
all the scholars have been hacking at the 
block of Comparative Religions; and 
many of the pieces flying off have been of 
considerable value for those rather non- 
descript persons, ‘the man in the street” 
and “‘the average reader.” ‘The first essay 
in this volume, ‘Antiquity of our Ethical 
Ideals,” is largely based on Egyptology. 
The author holds the fact of the Israelitish 
exodus to be uncertain—or more than that. 
(Where shall we be allowed to stick in a pin 
to start from?) But, just the same, the 
Egyptians figure pretty largely in Hebrew 
codes of morality. The address of the soul 
to the judges in the Hall of Osiris contains, 
in substance, much of the Decalogue. Per- 
haps—we must remember that doubtful 
things are generally uncertain—the Israel- 
ites borrowed their seventh day of rest 
from the Egyptians, or possibly from the 
Babylonians, For, “if Abraham was a 
worshipper in the temple of the moon god 
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may have _ been,’—Touchstone observes 
that “there is much virtue in an 7j/’’—then 
he may have carried the idea of a weekly 
Sabbath to the Hebrews. The chapter 
on the ‘‘Variants of the Tales of the Kings” 
recalls resemblances between the stories 
of Moses, Romulus, Sargon, etc. The epic 
of Gilgamesh in the library of Sardanapalus, 
taken from the temple of Ishton, has some 
extraordinary points in common with the 
stories of Samson and “the much-toiling 
Ulysses.” The account of the Chaldean 
Deluge, as we have known for a long time 
through George Smith’s translation, 
much likeness to the story of the Noachian 
flood. The Epic of Pentaur, sometimes 
called the Egyptian Iliad, glorifying the 
achievements of Rameses, shows as ardent 
a belief in the protection of the god Amen 
as was ever felt in battle by Joshua or 
Jephthah. (Even the inscription on the 
Moabite stone must be regarded as devout 
in its belief in Mesha’s god Chemosh, as, 
say, the prayer of Solomon at the dedica- 
tion of the temple.) All this is edifying; 
that is, it ought to build up in us the idea 
that the great spirit of the world has vouch- 
safed no exclusive revelation of Himself, 
and that there have been many paths by 
which the soul of man has been led upward. 


THE HEBREW PROPHET. By Loring W. 
Batten. New York: Macmillan Company.— 
Dr. Batten, formerly professor in the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, now rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, New York, has been favor- 
ably known for some time as an Old Testa- 
ment scholar, and the present work will 
add to his reputation, The volume, as the 
title indicates, is a study of the Prophetic 
order: it discusses the prophet’s call, cre- 
dentials, and message, and his relation to 
the State and to the Church. After notic- 
ing the lower forms of the institution, in 
which divination and fees are prominent 
and ethical motives absent, he treats at 
length the spirit and the manner of work 
of the great writing prophets. In their 
history he recognizes a divine element which, 
however, manifests itself in accordance 
with natural laws. The call, he says, is 
divine; but in all ages “‘the divine influence 
upon the soul is substantially the same” 
(p. 95), there is a steady progress in the 
manner of revelation. And, as time goes 
on, less and less dependence is placed on 
“signs,” and the prophet’s message is his 
voucher. ‘he prophets sometimes inter- 
fered in political matters (so Isaiah and 
Jeremiah); but their real work was the pu- 
rification of religion. Such is Dr. Batten’s 
central idea. But he introduces a number 
of particular discussions of interest, among 
which are: the nature of the guilds of 
prophets; the frequent antagonism between 
prophets and kings, and prophets and 
priests; the real character of the so-called 
false prophets (whom he describes as mem- 
bers of the established order, and as having 
so far a certain claim upon the people’s 
confidence); the way in which the dis- 
courses of the prophets were committed to 
writing (sometimes soon after, sometimes 
long after, their utterance). There are also 
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marks of the prophet, Jeremiah’s relation 
to Deuteronomy, the original meaning of 
the Hebrew word rendered ‘‘prophet,” 
Cheyne’s Jerahmeelite theory, and other 
points. Scattered through the volume are 
many remarks on historical and biographi- 
cal matters. The atithor’s tone is devout, 
scholarly and free, independent and frank, 
and his picture of the activity of the prophets 
is an addition to the literature of the subject. 


THE MarsH. A Poem. By Bayard Boye- 
sen. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.— 
Mr. Boyesen has an idea. ‘To be sure, we 
are not certain that he did not get it from 
much reading of Sudermann, Ibsen & Co.; 
but it is a veritable idea, and worked out 
with some force. ‘The hero, of a decidedly 
Ibsenish cast, is haunted by the spirit of 
the Marsh, who is ever calling him to his 
destruction. After a time we wish that 
Luxander would go and drown himself, and 
be done with it. But, no: there is, of course, 
a young woman in the case; and she must 
follow her lover’s fortunes, with the inevita- 
ble tragic dénowement. The young man’s 
father and mother and the parish priest 
plead with him in vain. The Marsh calls 
him, and he must go. It is a case of Dr. 
Foster’s going to Gloster, in spite of the 
shower of rain, and of course sinking in the 
puddle up to his middle, so that naturally 
we never hear of him again. But this is 
not quite fair. The author has imagina- 
tion, and sometimes it makes an effect. 
But too often the words are ‘‘ wild and whirl- 
ing,” like Orlando’s poor rhymes, ‘‘the very 
false gallop of verses.”” They seem to strike, 
but somehow the wrong nail is hit on the 
head. Nyassa unconsciously describes them 
when she says,— 

“Your words whirr round my forehead like 
blind bats, 
Flapping against the windows 
mind.” 


of my 


Here are a few cases in point :-— 


“May white sleep wind her abluent arms.” 


Why “white,” and what are “‘abluent arms’? 


“The wind from whose blind eyes the color- 
less cold tears fall.” 


Here is a mixture of ideas that gets us 
searcely “forruder.”” “Then suddenly God 
shuddered” may be strong, but it is even 
more anthropomorphic than the book of 
Genesis to have God afraid of ‘‘a huge mirk 
monster wading through the air.’ Why 
exhaust the dictionary like this? “From 
regions laminarian’’; ‘‘the lacerant black 
fingers of the wind’; ‘‘and detonnate upon 
the distant hills.” Some of the stage direc- 
tions are almost as elaborate as those of 
Bernard Shaw. Shakespeare needed not 
a page to give us ‘Enter Lady Macbeth.” 


SONGS BY THE SEDGES. By Ellen Brain- 
erd Peck. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.—There is a genuine ‘lyric cry” in some 
of these verses. The subjects are simple. 
So much the better! Old china, old gardens, 
old-fashioned flowers, and, we may say, 
old-fashioned girls,—heaven be praised! 
Not “up-to-date,” with quaint old names,— 
Dorothy, Nancy, Doris, and Rose, There 
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is no pretence of fine writing; and the 
pleasing verses make pleasant pictures of 
pretty girls with bonnets tied under their 
charming chins, looking out with bright 
eyes and rosy cheeks, while they smell 
bunches of mint and fennel. Or perhaps 
they play the spinet, or dance the Virginia 
reel, or tread the more stately minuet. Now 
it is an old garden where Doris is weaving 
a bouquet of old-fashioned flowers, where 


“Stand, like gaudy sentinels, 
The hollyhocks ablow.” 


Or the pretty Dorothy, in a gown of lilac 
silk, sits in the golden noontide in the 
moss-grown colonial house. The old china, 
with its vine or sprig, recalls sweet Katha- 
rine and “the fair enchantment of the 
years.” ‘The lover waits for Chloe in the 
orchard while the sunset is fading. There 
comes the scent of rosemary, of fennel, of 
all sweet herbs and flowers from the box- 
hedged garden, to recall the old days and 
“the old familiar faces.” This may not 
be very great poetry; but it is at least sim- 
ple and sincere; and that, in these artificial 
rhyming days, is much for which to be grate- 
ful. 


THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By W. R. Harper.  Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press.—This 
is one of the volumes in President Harper’s 
series of ‘‘Constructive Bible Studies,” 
which is meant for advanced Bible classes; 
and it has the well-known excellences of 
his work: he is unequalled in tabular pres- 
entation of material, Here he gives first 
the general character of the prophetic ele- 
ment, and then a history of prophecy in all 
periods, in chronological order. The his- 
torical authorities, the particular incidents, 
and the customs and ideas are arranged in 
tie form of a syllabus: difficulties are pointed 
out, and numerous questions are asked, 
but solutions are not given. A valuable 
feature of the book is the full bibliography. 
The general material is that which he has 
inserted in a more technical form in his vol- 
ume on Amos and Hosea in the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary.” He carries 
prophecy back to David and the patriarchs; 
but in fact there is no true prophecy before 
Amos (about 760 B.c.), and it would be 
better to treat the earlier period in a sep- 
arate volume. To represent Noah, Debora, 
and Balaam as prophets is only to confuse 
the subject. With this understanding the 
volume will be very useful to teachers of 
the Old Testament, especially if it leads 
them to make serious study of the questions 
raised. ‘[he appendices give several tables 
of value. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE NEW TEs- 
TAMENT, By George Matheson, D.D. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong. $1.50 net—We have 
here evidently acourse of pulpit lectures on the 
more striking figures of the New Testament. 
Each is treated with reference to some special 
grace or some special inward experience which 
the author divines in him. Thus John the 
Baptist is presented here as John the Ex- 
panded, the apostle John as John the Self- 
surrendered. Nathaniel is the Strengthened, 
Barnabas the Chastened, Peter the Em- 
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boldened, ‘Timothy the Disciplined, and) 
Paul the Illumined. There is no attempt 
at critical study. In a few instances, in- 
deed, the careful reader feels the want of it. 
But we are offered a series of character por- 
traits, which it is well to contemplate. They 
are painted with homiletical intent. Mark 
and Thomas and James and Zaccheus are 
ourselves in other guise. In contemplating 
them, we see a light upon our paths, The 
author seems sturdily orthodox, yet is he 
not dogmatic; and all schools of believers 
may find satisfaction in his page. His 
temper is generous, he has spiritual insights, 
he has mystic raptures. His style is vig- 
orous and clear, and his page is always in- 
teresting and often inspiring. Many may 
qualify it as to the letter, but in its spirit 
there is aliment for all who revere and aspire, 
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The Bzbelot, 

n,” by Fiona Macleod; 

e,” by Eca de. Queiroz. Portland: Thomas 
B., Mosher. The Celt, says Mr. Arnold, 
has natural magic. They know the fairy 
charm of nature. Certainly, the so-called 
Gaelic revival, so far as it means anything, is 
remarkable for this very quality. Mr. Yeats, 
when he is not consciously posing, has it 
in his plays, notably in “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” The Irish lilt has magic in it. 
And this story of Fiona Macleod is touched 
by it. It is nothing, to be sure, but a 
sketch of an old Irish woman who is about 
to die, who has seen “‘The Fisher of Men” 
up the Glen of the Willows, and knows, with 
the superstition of her race, that her time 
has come,—just the “common lot,’’ the 
chance that comes to us all coming to a poor 
old Irish woman. But the touch of nature 
is there to transfigure it and lift it into the 
realm of the universal and the eternal. 
Surely, Enoch Arden looms as tall as Aga- 
memnon; and Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer 
is, to our thinking, a more heroic figure 
than Achilles. And this old Irish woman, 
knowing that the time has come to ‘“‘dree 
her weird,” is as impressive as the Cumean 
Sibyl. ‘The other story, by Eca de Queiroz, 
is less effective; but it also is a tale of the 
Christ, to point the moral that the world’s 
Helper is more swift to come to the poor 
and humble than to the proud and the 
learned. 


December: “The Fisher of 
“The Sweet Mira- 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons. 
the Monday Club. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
eyes RASH OEY: By Charles Marsh Mead, Ph. D., D.D. 


By 


By 


a8 “ ecaeeeiinshio of Books and Other Packs 
Frederic Roland Marvin. $1.50. 
Under Guiding Stars. By Agnes Blake Poor. $1.25. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
In the Name of the Bodleian and Other Essays. 
Augustine Birrell, $1. 
The Fairy Godmother-in-law. By Oliver Herford. $1. 
The Spirit of Christmas. By Henry Van Dyke. 75 cents. 
Essays in Application. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, NewYork. 
The Reconstruction of Religious Belief, By W.H. Mal- 
lock. $1.75 net. 
coe Diplomacy. By John Bassett Moore, LL.D. 
2 net 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


By 


Making the Most of Ourselves. By Calvin Dill Wilson. 

The Life of Queen Elizabeth. By Agnes Strickland. 

bh Se ghey of Tommy Post-office. By Gabrielle E. 
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LANCASTER on te NASHUA 


The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full page views of 
Lancaster, Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


Miss M. A. TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass. 


For Christmas and New Years. 


LIVING LARGELY 


Extracts, in the form of a Year Book, 
from the Writings of 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


Cloth, gilt top, 206 pages, with portrait, 75 cents. 
hite and gold gift edition, in box, $1.00 
For sale at all Unitarian Bookrooms, by the Publishers, 
James H. West Co., 220 Devonshire St., Boston, and by 
booksellers generally. 


Important 
Temperance Publications. 


A Message from England. 
By CHARLES READ, M.D. 


High medical and judicial authorities of England cited 
to show the amount of disease and crime directly 
attributable to the liquor habit. 


3. Clear the Path. By SToprFoRD BROOKE. 


Why the writer became a total abstainer; correctness 
in one’s own position precedes real power to help 
others ; preparing the way for social reform. 


4. Address on Temperance. 
By WiLL1am ELLERY CHANNING. 


A remarkably illuminating essay, discussing the great 
essential evil of intemperance; the extent of its temp- 
tations ; its causes; means of prevention or cure. 


26. 


Please order by number only, not oy title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light.’’ 
. The Geneva Council. 
The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians, 
What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
Missionary Motives. 
9. Honesty in Religion. 
Salvation by Character. 
The Jew in Christendom. 
Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Pilgrims. 
The Christmas Joy. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co,, Publishers, 272 Congrass Si., Boston, 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Under the Goal-posts, 


We had battered their weakening rush-line till it gave like 
a wisp of grass 

To the push of the padded shoulder and the brunt of the 
plunging mass; 

And thrice, by our heavy rushes and runs that would stir 
your soul, 

We had carried the grass-stained football in triumph be- 
yond their goal. 

Defeated, wearied, hopeless, five minutes more to play, 

They lined beneath their goal-posts—our dearest foes at 
bay. 

Across the trampled oval there boomed a steady roar 

That shook the crowded benches, demanding “One more 
score !”” 

Their plucky little quarter held up a muddy hand; 

We heard his hearty whisper: ‘‘We’llhold’em; now, boys, 
stand !”’ 

“Line up!’’ The field was silent. We felt an angry heat 

Of breath upon our faces; we heard their pulses beat. 

We hurled our weight upon them; their centre met the 
shock, 

Well-braced, with hip and shoulder, and held us like a 
rock, 

Again we charged: they wavered, they bent and swayed— 
and then 

They surged as ocean surges and bore us back again. 

We tried for goal; our full-back drove the pigskin clean 
and fair; 

Their sturdy guards came leaping through and blocked it 
in the air. 

Each arm became a bulwark, each chest became a shield, 

And steady as a phalanx they bucked us down the field 

Until the last shrill whistle and banners wildly tossed 

Proclaimed the game was over. We’d won, and they had 
lost. 

They lost, yet half in triumph ; ’tis not that I would seem 

To dim the cloudless glories of our great, unbeaten team, 

But still, should fortune fail us at length, the hope is mine 

That we may stand as they did upon the last white line ; 

That we may show the courage and stubbornness of soul 

‘That balked our eager rushers beneath their very goal. 

—Arthur Guiterman, in Youth’s Companion. 
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While Shepherds Watched. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


i 


The Christmas spirit was in the air. Noth- 
ing seemed strange, not even this tall man 
in the fur coat carrying a big shabby basket 
in one hand, and leading a small shabby girl 
by the other. They laughed as they went 
along, and grew very confidential. In ten 
minutes the stranger knew all about Janet, 
and Janet knew that her new friend had a wife 
and a dear little girl up in the very same 
heaven that Janet’s mother had gone to, 

“And you want them to be glad?” asked 
Janet. 

“I do, indeed,” said the man, walking 
slower. 

“You know, they might be looking like 
those angels in Bethlehem, long, long ago, 
who knows?” 

“Who, indeed?” came in deep tones, 
““Who, indeed, little Janet ?”’ 

“And I think, sir, we should always try 
to let them see us happy and good, then they 
will not be sorry.” 

“T never thought of it in just that way 
before, little Janet. But here is the holly 


store!” 
What a store it was! And what red, red 
holly! Such lots as the stranger bought, and 


he trimmed the shabby basket with it until 
the poor thing looked really gorgeous. 
“And now for the goody shop!” 
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The two were getting quite giddy, and 
seemed the oldest of friends. The goody 
shop was marvellous! And, oh, what lus- 
cious candies and candied fruits the stranger 
bought! 

‘Can we carry them all, sir?” 

“Certainly!” the big man replied. ‘‘What 
do you suppose these pockets are for?”’ 

What, indeed! Boxes and boxes slipped 
into them, and still more goodies followed. 

“And now,” said the man, ‘‘we must make 
for the barrels, and be ready when the cover 
comes off that empty pail!” 

So on they almost ran. ‘The holly bobbed 
above the basket, and the goodies rattled 
against each other in the great pockets. 

And then they came to where the lonely 
father watched by night. They saw him 
from where they crouched in the darkness, 
He sat upon an old chair with a lighted lJan- 
tern at his feet. Now and again he got up, 
took the lantern, and walked into the black 
depths of the half-finished building. Then 
he came back, and bent closer over the mite 
of fire he had built of chips and pieces of 
wood. His face was very sad and worn, 
and once they heard him sigh as he rubbed 
his cold hands above the modest blaze. 

“Dear, poor father!’’ whispered Janet. 

And the tall stranger whispered: ‘‘ Not 
poor, little Janet. You do not understand.” 

And then St. Paul’s began to strike. ‘“‘One 
two—three’’— 

“Oh!” and Janet quivered with excite- 
ment, 

‘‘Seven—eight—nine ’— 

“Come closer, Janet! We must be ready 
when he sees—the empty pail.”’ 

“‘Ten—eleven—twelve!”’ 

The father turned from the little fire, and 
groped for the kettle that stood near. He 
held it upon his knee, and did not uncover it 
at once. What was he doing? The two 
behind the barrels waited. 

The sad face near the fire was raised slowly, 
and there were tears in the tired eyes. 

‘“While—shepherds watched”— He was 
trying to sing, but the words came hoarsely 
from the drawn lips. He coughed, then tried 
again. 

‘“‘While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night”— And then, perhaps, he was think- 
ing of his ‘‘best little lamb’; for the shep- 
herd’s voice broke entirely, and the head was 
bowed over the rough hands clasped upon the 
empty pail. He seemed to have forgotten 
the ‘‘bit supper”: he was lost in thought. 
But presently he mechanically raised the 
lid of the tin pail, indifferently put in his 
hand to take the bread that Janet’s loving 
care always provided—then he started! 

“Janet, go!”’ The stranger thrust the 
basket in the little eager hand. And from 
out the stillness and gloom the child ran. 
The father, like the good «shepherd that he 
was, heard the stealthy sound, and looked up 
and saw—his best little lamb! 

“Janet!” 

“Yes, father dear, I’ve brought our Christ- 
mas, so that we could be merry together!” 
She was close to him now, and her arms were 
about his neck. ‘‘Did you think I had for- 
gotten, father, about your bit supper, and 
on this night? No, dear father, this is the 
surprise!”” She was tugging at the holly and 
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strings that bound the basket’s cover, 
“Chicken, father,—two whole pounds and a 
half,—and vegetables to match—and a pie.” 
They were both on their knees beside the 
magic basket, and the red glow of the fire 
showed them distinct in the surrounding 
darkness. 

“Did you ever see such holly, father? 
’Tis like that which—mother got!” 

“T was thinking the same, lass.” 

“Father,’—and now Janet, upon her 
knees, looked up and pointed a cold little 
finger at her father,—‘‘father, dear, now 
that we are so very jolly, and have such a 
feast, suppose, just suppose, you know, that 
some one who had no Christmas, and was— 
and was—kind of lost, you know, should 
come near, what would you say, father ?”’ 

“T should call him, and bid him welcome 
to share all the good God has given me, 
Janet. That be the only Christmas spirit 
that is worthy the name, lass.”’ 

Then Janet stood up, and stretched her 
arms toward the blackness. ‘‘Come!’’ she 
called, and there was loving welcome in the 
bonny voice. The stranger humbly came 
from his hiding-place. No rich banquet 
could have enticed him as that feast by the 
fire’s glow did. The explanations slipped 
into place, as the guest did into the hearts 
of the simple host and little hostess. What 
a merry time they had! And at last, very 
sleepily, Janet said :— 

“J think it would be beautiful if we could 
all sing ‘While shepherds watched.’ Do 
you know it, sir?” 

“Ves, Janet: it is my favorite hymn at 
Christmas tide.” 

“You start it, father. 

“That I can, Janet. 
do naught but sing.” _ 

“And if,’—Janet smiled tenderly,— ‘‘if 
they should be watching, you know, like those 
other angels did long ago, how very, very 
happy they will be!” 

While the great city lay still and sombre 
beneath the stars, the Christmas anthem 
rose and fell within the shadows. Who was 
there to hear except, perhaps, those loving 
ones who, beyond our short vision, bend 
close to hear that we are happy and good ? 


Can you sing now ?”’ 
I feel as if I could 


Baby: A Christmas Story. 


“Who will take Baby out on the sunny 
porch for an hour this morning?’ asked 
mamma the day before Christmas. 

“Let Thelma,” said Margarita. 

“Let Margarita,”’ said Thelma. 

“Thelma’s older, and ought to.” 

‘‘Margarita’s littler, and doesn’t have so 
much to do,” 

“T have to tie up all my presents and trim 
my doll’s tree,’’ said Margarita. 

“And, mamma, I have to make candy bags, 
and fill them, and trim our room with holly 
and evergreens,” said Thelma. 

“‘Doesn’t one of my little girls love her 
brother enough to give him one hour from 
the long day?” 

‘‘Of course we love him, but he zs a bother 
sometimes,” said Margarita. 

‘Specially around Christmas, when we 
have so much to do,”’ added Thelma. 

Mamma said no more, and presently the 
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little girls forgot all about Baby, and they 
didn’t think of him again until six o’clock 
inthe evening. — 

“It’s Baby’s bed-time,”’ called Thelma to 
Margarita, and they ran as fast as they could 
to get Master Baby and have him hang up 
his wee sock for Santa Claus to fill. 

““Where’s Baby?” they asked, their faces 
against a locked door, behind which they 
were sure their mamma was trimming a 
great Christmas tree. ; 

“J don’t know, and I am very busy,’’ she 
answered. 

Away they scampered to the study; but 
there sat only papa, writing names for a 
pile of Christmas bundles. 

“Where’s Baby?” they asked. 

“T don’t know, and I am very busy,” 
said papa. 

“How queer!” said Thelma, and away 
they ran to mammy, who was cooking good 
things on her shining stove. 

““Where’s Baby?” they cried. 

“JT dunno,” said mammy, her white teeth 
shining. 

“Somebody always knows where Baby 
I’m afraid he’s lost,’ said Margarita. 
The children looked in all the closets, and 
under the beds, and into his own little bed, 
but Baby could not be found. At last they 
sat down in the front hall, and Margarita 

sobbed. 

‘“‘He was the dearest, darlingest, loveli- 
est baby that ever was, and I just can’t live 
without him.” 

And ‘Thelma sobbed, ‘‘Well, he’s gone, 
and he must be somewhere, and I am going 
to ask Auntie Grace what to do!” And the 
children put on their outdoor things, and 
slipped out of the door. 

Their Aunt Grace lived only a few doors 
away, and they found her trimming the 
great front hall with holly. She looked 
smilingly down upon them from her ladder. 

“Auntie Grace!” they both exclaimed. 

“We can’t find Baby anywhere!” cried 
Margarita. 

“ And what shall we do?” moaned Thelma. 

“Oh!” said Aunt Grace, “‘I heard that 
you did not care to be bothered with him, 
so I gave him away for your mamma this 
morning.” 

“Gave him away!” gasped Margarita. 

“Who has him?’’? demanded Thelma. 

“Mrs. Hollis, who lives just around the 
corner. She is old and alone, and she said 
she would love to have him.” 

“Can’t we ask her to give him back?” 
asked Thelma. 

“She has to give him back,’’ added Mar- 
garita fiercely. 

“You may ask her,” said Aunt Grace, and 
away they ran. 

When Mrs. Hollis, with her kind, rosy 
face and silver-white hair, came to the door 
in answer to their knock, the children could 
only say :— 

“Our Baby! We want him!” 

“T have a little boy here. but he was 
given to me this morning,” said Mrs, Hollis. 

“He’s our dearest, darlingest! Will you 
please give him back?” pleaded Margarita. 

“He must be a great deal of trouble,” 
said Mrs. Hollis. 

“Oh, he isn’t! We thought he was, but 
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we'll never, never think it again. Mayn’t 
we take him?’”’ asked Thelma. 

“Well, yes,” said Mrs. Hollis, and she led 
them into her room. There lay Baby rosily 
asleep in the middle of a big bed. Mrs. 
Hollis wrapped him in shawls and blankets, 
and set the coach out on the pavement for 
them. 

When he was safe at home he waked, sat 
up very straight on mamma’s knee, and 
pulled off his one-button shoe and his red 
sock. He handed the sock to Thelma, say- 
ing, “Up! Up!” 

“He can. talk! He can talk. He re- 
members what we told him about Christ- 
mas,” cried the children, And Thelma said: 

“Mamma, just this once may Baby sleep 
in our room?” Mamma said he could, so 
Baby’s crib was moved in between the two 
little white beds, and very soon the three 
children were asleep. At the foot of Thel- 
ma’s bed hung a long black stocking, and 
at the foot of Margarita’s bed hung a shorter 
black stocking, and at the foot of Baby’s 
bed hung the tiniest, dearest red sock that 
ever waited for Santa Claus.—A. L. Sykes, 
in the Children’s Magazine. 


The Shetland the Perfect Pet. 


The cry of the children is for a perfect pet. 
What the rattle and the doll are to the 
earliest years of us, that the Shetland pony 
is fated to become for older childhood. ‘This 
animal is the one only pet that won’t at some 
time or other make reprisal on the hand that 
nags. The dog—every dog—will bite when 
the child becomes too familiar. There are 
elements in a cat’s nature that puzzle and 
repulse the child—a something that makes 
it walk ‘‘by its wild lone.” ‘The goat is in- 
adequate. We could analyze a Noah’s Ark 
of animals in this way, only to find that the 
one satisfying, safe living pet is the Shetland 
pony. If more than eight children ride 
on his back, hé will shake himself like a wet 
Newfoundland and then stand motionless 
while they pick themselves up and out from 
his four hoofs. A large and more highly 
nerved grade of horse would trample the 
children that were tripping him.—Country 
Life in America. 


Making Toy Balloons. 


Was there ever a toy more fascinating to 
wee folk than the balloon, and was there 
ever a baby heart that did not beat joyfully 
or a tiny hand that did not reach out in- 
voluntarily when the balloon man came in 
sight, with his bobbing mass of wonderful 
red and blue globes? 

It might surprise many of you to know 
that such a fragile toy as the balloon brings 
in annually many, many thousands of dol- 
lars to France, the country where balloons, 
for the most part, are made. Of late years 
the French balloon manufacturers have added 
a great deal of money to their incomes by 
various new inventions on the order of bal- 
loons. . They are called in France bibis, 
and include all sorts of grotesque animals, 
birds, snakes, and even boats made of rubber 
and inflated by means of a tube. ‘The most 
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popular and the funniest of them all are the 
so-called “dying pigs.’ These odd little 
figures, with which most of you are probably 
familiar, are very plump and jovial-looking 
creatures when blown up; but, as the air 
gradually leaves them, they utter a mournful 
squeal and become thinner and thinner, 
finally toppling over in a dejected heap, in 
the funniest possible way. A lizard that 
twists about, a flying serpent, and a curious 
little airship are some of the other recent 
inventions on the same order, More than 
a million francs worth of the ‘dying pigs” 
were sold in Paris in one year, and, says a 
Paris journal in speaking of the:fact, ‘It was 
enough to excite the jealousy of Chicago.” 

To make these frail little toys the very best 
of rubber must be used, otherwise it would 
break when stretched to such a fine point. 
The pieces, after being cut the proper shape, 
are welded together by machine pressure and 
vulcanized, being given the greatest possible 
elasticity. They are then tested by blowing 
it up, which is the final process. Sometimes 
the balloons are decorated with fanciful de- 
signs, which work gives employment to 
many young women who are expert in that 
line. 


A Knowing Cat. 


A cat walked into a wholesale house on 
High Street, Boston, and asked in cat lan- 
guage to be adopted. His wish was gladly 
complied with, and after he had been in the 
establishment long enough to feel at home 
he. surprised his benefactors by showing 
that he understood something about the 
value of money. Every time a handful 
of change is placed before Jerry he immedi- 
ately picks out a five-cent piece. He showed 
a trick or two besides this as he sits up to 
beg, turns somersaults, and will jump through 
a hoop.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


Misnomers, 


It is wonderful how many things are mis- 
named, Arabic figures were not invented 
by the Arabs, but by the Indians. Catgut 
is not the gut of cats, but of sheep. Irish 
stew is a dish unknown in Ireland. Sealing- 
wax is not wax at all, nor does it contain a 
single particle of wax. It is made of shellac, 
Venice turpentine, and cinnabar. Dutch 
clocks are not of Dutch, but German, manu- 
facture. Blind worms are no more blind 
than moles are. ‘They have very quick and 
brilliant eyes, though somewhat small, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Christmas. 


At Christmas tide, oh, be thou tender, true; 
Thy friends make glad, and all thy foes forgive ; 
With its sweet light begin to live anew, 
Ungrudging give, and, giving, much receive. 


Make thy glad life grow large, thy soul expand; 
Let there be one full day within the year 

When Zove shall open wide thy waiting hand, 
To lessen want and dry some bitter tear. 


Angels may sing, but sorrow hath its reign, 
And vice and wrong and wretchedness are rife ; 
The earth is filled with sin and woe and pain, 
And shadows fall betimes on every life. 


Give wisely, freely, of thy bounty give, 
And, most of all, do not forget, give love, 
Since giving is the truest way to live, 
And richest treasure laying up above. 


Make glad thy home, let sunshine reign within, 
Bless every hearthstone with thy largess fair; 
Share with pale want thine overflowing bin, 
By kindness save some brother from despair. 


Be savtours, O my brothers, every one; 
Let the true Christ in your own soul be born ; 
Thus ¢zoz canst be God’s well-beloved son; 
And make each dawn a joyous Christmas morn. 
—A. Judson Rich, in “Morning Thoughts to cheer the 
Day.” 


Booker Washington at Muskogee, 
Ind. T. 


On the night of November 20, at the little 
frontier city of Muskogee, Ind. T., I witnessed 
a strange and unusual scene. About an im- 
promptu rostrum, made by chaining together 
a pair of flat-topped drays, in the open square, 
was collected an audience of between 4,000 
and 5,000, made up of negroes, Indians, and 
white men. ‘The speaker was Booker T. 
Washington, principal of the Negro Indus- 
trial School at Tuskegee, and the theme of 
the address—which was not an address in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but a lay 
sermon—was the familiar one, ‘Industry, 
‘Thrift, and Moral Life as a Solution of the 
Negro Problem.” 

Looking out from this rude rostrum upon 
the vast crowd, whose uplifted faces, in the 
white light of the electric lamps, seemed 
somehow “‘sicklied o’er’’ with the pale cast 
of an unwonted mood or at any rate touched 
with the faint note of some unusual or un- 
canny color, I was impressed, as I had never 
been before, with the deep seriousness with 
which this race problem has come home to 
great masses of men, black and brown and 
white, in certain parts of this country. The 
patience and interest with which this great 
crowd listened for an hour and a half to 
such simple, plain, and homely matters of 
common sense as Mr. Washington usually 
utters, indicated that the difficulty is just as 
fundamental as he says it is, and that the 
people most directly concerned are begin- 
ning to realize that neither legislation nor 
even schools, but something more radical 
alone can help them. 

“My friends,’ said Mr. Washington that 
night, as he has said elsewhere on this trip, 
“your coming to this new country will not 
help you one whit unless you come here 
determined to establish yourselves on the 
soil, to get a home and live industrious, moral, 
and useful lives.” 

‘The speech or sermon that Mr. Washington 
delivered November 20 in the public square 
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at Muskogee, Ind. T., was one of a series of 
addresses which he has made throughout the 
South-west in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories. 

It is a significant indication of the earnest- 
ness with which the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the colored people are beginning to 
consider this question, that this ‘Uplift 
Campaign” was planned and carried out by 
members of the Negro Business League of 
Little Rock, Ark., six of whom accompanied 
Mr. Washington throughout his journey. 

These men had come to the conclusion that 
this was a critical period for the negro peo- 
ple in chis new country, and they believe 
now that a permanent change for the better 
in the condition of the negro people and the 
relations of the races has been brought about 
by this visit of Mr. Washington. 

During this trip of ten days Mr. Washing- 
ton made addresses at Little Rock, Pine 
Bluff, and Fort Smith, Ark.; Oklahoma City 
and Guthrie, Okla. T.; and South McAles- 
ter and Muskogee, Ind. T. 

It was impossible, in so rapid a journey, 
to get more than flash-light impressions of 
the people and their conditions. It was in- 
teresting to find, however, that conditions 
were in no two places the same. Every- 
where it appeared that the status of the 
negro people and the tensions between the 
races had been modified by local condi- 
tions. 

Often it appeared, as at Pine Bluff, that 
the influence of one man, who had been 
thrifty and respected in his community, had 
materially improved the conditions of the 
whole colored population, and brought the 
races into more friendly and mutually help- 
ful relations. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the local conditions 
more interesting than in the Creek Nation, 
Ind. T., of which Muskogee is the chief city. 
A majority of the negroes in this nation are 
descendants of those who came out here in 
1838 when the five civilized tribes, the 
Creeks, the Cherokees, the Chickesaws, the 
Choctaws, and the Seminoles, were trans- 
ferred to this territory from the Carolinas 
and from Georgia and Alabama. ‘The fort- 
unes of these slaves and their descendants, 
now known as the Freedman, has been differ- 
ent in each of the different nations to which 
they belonged and of which they are now 
citizens. But in the Creek nation the ne- 
groes seem to have gained the upper hand, 
and in association with the colored popula- 
tion, which has come in later from different 
parts of the South, they have been able to 
take a very important part in the political 
and business life of the community. They 
own and control two banks, several grocery 
and dry-goods stores. They have recently 
established a fire insurance company which 
does business in the Indian Territory and 
Texas. They are said to own nearly all the 
property along the line of the railway for 
a distance of forty miles below Muskogee, 
and have established in the Creek Nation 
several exclusively negro towns, 

The Indians, on the contrary, here as else- 
where in the Territory, have moved back 
from the railways and away from the towns. 
One does not find them anywhere in business 
or at work on the streets or in the mines 
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where one meets so many negroes. They are 
on their farms or in the hills, 

One cannot resist the impression that the 
Indian will be a negligible quantity on his 
own soil, as soon as he ceases to receive the 
protection of the government. On the other 
hand no one can say what will be the future 
of the negro in this part of the country. 
Whatever one may be disposed to think of 
the Indian, the negro has all the interest of 
a real and living problem. 

RoBert E. Park. 


Clay MacCauley Memorial Toro. 


The ceremony attending the dedication 
of a stone lantern, or téro, to Dr. Clay 
MacCauley at the Unity Hall, Mita, Shiba, 
Tokyo, took place at 3 p.m. on Saturday, 
with the ceremony being combined a recep- 
tion in honor of the doctor’s return to 
Japan. 

The programme of the ceremony began 
with the removal of Dr. MacCauley’s por- 
trait from the interior of the building to the 
garden where the taro stands. The latter 
is of granite: it weighs 2} tons and is 12 feet 
in height from base to top, being superposed 
on a mound about 3 feet in height. The 
lantern is a fine specimen of Mito granite, 
carved in a style of severe simplicity, with 
Dr. MacCauley’s name cut in katakana and 
gilded. 

Below the name are characters which 
read ‘‘Remembrance cherishing Light- 
Bearer” (Kz nen To). On the opposite 
side of the column are the words ‘Meiji 38 
[a.D. 1905], Eleventh Month, Third Day. 
[November 3]. Erected by the Japan Uni- 
tarian Association.” The hexagonal light 
capital iscarved with symbols of the lion, the 
peony (“king of flowers’’), clouds, the 
moon, and the sun. The toro is crowned 
with the traditional ‘‘Jewel of Power” 
(Gibosht). As adjuncts to the memorial 
there have been planted a large and ven- 
erable shi tree and a number of azalea 
bushes. A photograph was taken of the 
lantern, with the professor and his friends, - 
chiefly leading members of the Unitarian 
congregation grouped before it: All present 
then entered the hall where a dedicatory | 
service took place. 

The proceedings opened with a chorus by 
the Unity Club, which was followed by a 
Bible reading, Psalm i. and Luke x., by 
Rev. J. Saji, pastor of the Unitarian church, 
and president of the Japan Unitarian As- 
sociation; a hymn; the opening address in 
Japanese by Mr: S. Kanda, secretary of the 
Japan Unitarian Association; a reception 
address in English by Mr. T. Hiroi, repre- 
sentative of the board of the Japan Uni- 
tarian Association; chorus, “Iphigenia,” 
(Gluck) by the members of the Unity Club; 
reception address in Japanese by Mr. S. 
Kuroiwa, a member of the church, and a 
welcome in German by Rey. Minami; a chorus 
by the Unity Club; a reception address by 
Mr. S. Arakawa, a church member, and one 
of Dr. MacCauley’s old friends; an address 
in reply by Dr. MacCauley; and, fiyally, 
a chorus of Beethoven by the Unity Club. 

Thereafter the whole company went into 
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the garden, where Dr. MacCauley lighted 
the foro and three banzai were given. 

As Dr. MacCauley started the light in the 
memorial foro he said, ‘May this light be 
only in symbol the influence that shall radi- 
ate from this place and those who labor here, 
shining far and wide, and leading the people 
of this empire toward perfect Truth, Right- 
eousness, and Peace.”’ 

At 7 P.M. forty-two persons sat down to a 
Japanese dinner given in the hall, at which 
speeches were made in Japanese and English, 
among the speakers being Messrs. Y. litsuka, 
J. Yamagata, T. Shiba, Abe Esos. 

Both ceremony and dinner passed off 
very enjoyably and successfully. 

Mr. Hiroi’s address in English, on behalf 
of the Japan Unitarian Association, was as 
follows — 

“Rev. Dr. MacCauley, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is with happy feelings that I rise 
to say a few words on this most auspicious 
occasion. As Dr. MacCauley is such a 
well-known authority on the Japanese 
language, I would prefer to speak to him and 
to you in my own tongue; but this position 
was ‘thrust upon me’ and I must do my 
best. Who and what. Dr. MacCauley was 
has been perfectly familiar to me for years, 
yet to-day is the first time I have had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. As 
representing the members of this Unitarian 
Society of Tokyo, I hereby take occasion 
to express our high appreciation of what 
Dr. MacCauley has done for the cause of 
religious liberty in Japan. Looking back 
twenty years ago, we find Japan was in a 
wavering, tottering condition, oscillating 
between old and new ideas in religion. The 
oid form of Christianity was gradually gain- 
ing an extensive footing in Japan. But, as 
they learned more of the educated views 
of the modern world, based on the principles 
of science and philosophy, the scholars and 
the educated and thinking classes of Japan 
found they could not derive satisfaction 
from the form of Christianity of Europe’s 
‘third century.’ Educated, thoughtful men 
needed proofs, they needed reasons. Mis- 
sionaries and pastors offered simple beliefs 
and traditions. No permanent intermediate 
course between faith and reason seemed 
possible: most of the educated men remained 
practically atheists, content to be without 
a religion rather than embrace one that did 
not convince or bring satisfaction. They 
repelled the thought that man could be filled 
up to the brim with dogmas and formulas 
just as a bottle could be filled with water. 
Teachers of the old school forgot that man 
is an intelligent being, with the faculty of 
judgment. That system failed, just as the 
czar’s oppressive measures are failing among 
his subjects, resulting in a sort of revolution. 
Some went wrong over the one extreme of 
depending on pure reason and science without 
any religion, while others went to the op- 
posite extreme, blindly following some 
‘authorized’ faith. The chasm between 
these two extremes of the human mind 
seemed hopeless of being bridged, unless 
through the agency of some sort of go- 
between not then known. It was a great 
opportunity for liberal theology. It was 
here that Dr. MacCauley played a prominent 
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part, something like the ‘Man behind the 
gun.’ Of course we do not say the develop- 
ment of liberalism in religion in Japan is 
solely owing to the Unitarian movement. 
It is partly also due to the Allgemeine Prot- 
estanten Verein.” 

The speaker went on to say that ad- 
vanced and enlightened views on religion 
had now enormous sway in Japan, and to 
this end Dr. MacCauley had contributed 
largely. 

Dr. MacCauley in reply said that, as a 
matter of course, he felt gratified,—gratified 
beyond power of expression because of the 
honor he had received from his Japanese 
friends, yet he also was much embarrassed. 
He could not think himself worthy of what 
they had done. However, he accepted 
the distinction with profound gratitude. 
Beyond this perhaps it would be better not 
to say much. He would not refrain, how- 
ever, from speaking of the devoted men who 
had been his colleagues in the Association’s 
work. ‘Their labor had been in common; 
he himself had only been longest in the ser- 
vice. . There were Knapp, who had first 
come to them, opening the way; then 
Lawrance, for some years a faithful guide; 
and also Droppers, Liscomb, and Wigmore, 
the Keio-Gijiku professors who devoted 
much time to their educational department; 
nor should we forget Hawkes, the earnest 
English volunteer, who was with them in 
their first year. All these men had sincerely 
and effectively given head, heart, and hand 
to the cause whose prosperity is now so 
evident. 

Dr. MacCauley said further that he ought 
with this opportunity to emphasize some 
facts distinctive of the Unitarian work in 
Japan which should always be remembered. 
First, that the initiative of the work was not 
with the American Unitarian Association. 
It came from the Japanese themselves, from 
such men as Yano Fumio, Fukuzawa Yukichi, 
Toyama Masakadzu, and Kaneko Kentaro. 
It was at their suggestion that the Americans 
sent their representatives to Japan. They 
came not to impose a fixed theological creed 
upon your people, but to inspire them with 
such principles as the duty of free inquiry, 
of the ultimate authority of the reason, and 
of the supremacy of character in religion. 
They came, too, to confer, to reciprocate 
with your own religious believers, and to 
further the study of comparative theology 
and the sympathy of religions.. They were 
Christians, too, and they upheld Christianity 
as fundamentally and essentially a faithful 
practice of ‘“‘Love to God and to Man.” 
Then, again, the Unitarian movement here 
was started as a spiritual method that would 
permeate religious bodies generally, rather 
than reproduce or build up a sectarian de- 
nomination. Consequently, while Unitarian 
churches are few, the Unitarian sympathizers 
and adherents are many throughout the 
empire. And, again, as soon as it became 
evident that some of your leading scholars 
had themselves become animated by the 
Unitarian aim and methods, we, who were 
representatives from abroad, decided to 
hand over our work to you and trust in you 
to perfect what we had begun. For more 
than five years, now, no foreigner has been 
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associated with the Japan Unitarian Associa- 
tion; but your work is going forward with 
much inspiring achievement and promise. 
These three facts, I think, should be em- 
phasized to-day, that all may see anew the 
peculiar character of your purposes and 
efforts and understand them clearly. The 
words on the wali back of this platform, 
“Truth,” “Righteousness,” ‘Peace,’ best 
mark the aim, the movement, and the end to 
which human thought and life have here 
been consecrated. 


Rey. William Lloyd. 


The First Unitarian Church of Stoneham, 
Mass., has suffered a serious loss in the death 
of its minister, Rev. William Lloyd, which 
occurred on December 13. ‘The funeral ser- 
vice in the church, on Friday, was conducted 
by Rev. J. H. Whitmore of Stoneham and 
Rev. H. C. De Long of Medford. An im- 
pressive feature of this service was the read- 
ing of appropriate selections from lectures 
and sermons by Dr. Lloyd, concerning the 
conduct of life and his belief in God and 
immortality. 

Failing health prevented Dr. Lloyd from 
resuming his work this fall, and during two 
months his pulpit was supplied by ministers 
from neighboring towns, who conducted 
afternoon services, thus testifying their 
sympathy for their respected friend. This 
kindness and the loving ministrations of his 
people were highly appreciated by Dr. Lloyd. 

In their sorrow the members of the church 
are deeply grateful for the life of usefulness 
which has closed among them,—a life ever 
devoted to the service of God and of man. 


Problems of Dependencies. 


Although Americans as a rule have dilated 
much in popular discourses upon the doc- 
trine of equality, it still remains true that the 
question of race prejudice is a very impor- 
tant one in most social and political rela- 
tions in all countries. If in any dependency 
the inhabitants have customs that are de- 
cidedly different from those of the domi- 
nant country, and especially if the people 
belong to a different race or color, there is 
usually the inclination on the part of the 
rulers to see with great clearness the weak- 
nesses of the people of the dependency. In 
many cases, too, especially on the part of 
the younger officials, there is little sympathy 
with these weaknesses. In some cases this 
difference of race results in harsh treatment 
by the officials. In other cases, while they 
conscientiously attempt to deal fairly and 
gently with the subordinate people, there 
is still a certain contempt for natives, espe- 
cially again on the part of the lower offi- 
cials, that is extremely annoying to the na- 
tives. This is particularly the case, nat- 
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urally, where there has been among them 
a fairly high degree of civilization or a civil- 
ization different in type from that of the 
ruling people. It is probable that in our 
own experiences in the Philippines we have 
met with less of this feeling than either of 
these other nationalities, because the Fili- 
pinos have for centuries been under the in- 
fluence of the Spaniards; and on account 
of their Christian religion, crude and super- 
stitious as their beliefs are in many regards, 
their civilization differs much less widely 
from ours than do the civilizations of most 
other Oriental peoples. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in some cases, owing 
in part to the excesses of our soldiers and of 
the adventurers who naturally were the first 
to flock into the Philippines after our army 
took possession, the Filipinos at first were 
inclined to look with contempt upon the 
Americans. Even now many an educated 
Filipino doubtless feels himself superior to 
the educated American. That is the nat- 
ural feeling of race superiority which most 
people who have any education feel; and 
the Malay peoples are certainly not apt, 
as a rule, to underestimate their own abili- 
ties. On the other hand the customs of 
the educated Filipinos and of the Ameri- 
cans are not so dissimilar but that there 
can be and is much sympathy among them; 
and our commissioners and higher officials 
as a tule have associated with the Filipinos 
on terms of equality to a degree that is very 
rarely, if ever, found in the English colonies, 
except in the case of the very highest na- 
tive officials. Even in the Philippines, 
however, the feeling of race prejudice is 
often very strong on the part of the less 
educated and well trained of the Ameri- 
cans; and their consequent actions create 
serious difficulties for the officials. The 
differing view points of any of the Oriental 
peoples as regards many questions of morals 
and of law must prevent for a long time to 
come the removal of this race prejudice, 
if, indeed, it can ever be removed. 

For us Americans who have in our de- 
pendencies many problems that are new and 
important, it will be the part of wisdom, 
first, to recognize our own ignorance, and 
to attempt to overcome it by careful non- 
partisan investigation and by a determina- 
tion not to prejudge actions or conditions 
on the basis of an experience of our own 
far different history. Second, to be willing 
to do our full duty toward our dependen- 
cies by treating them fairly, and even gen- 
erously, whenever there seems to be a con- 
flict between their interest and those of this 
country. We should not permit local pri- 
vate interests here to interfere with the de- 
velopment of an interest of national im- 
portance there. Third, to send to these 
dependencies as officials men of the high- 
est ability and character, and to be willing 
to pay enough both in salaries and in other 
allowances to secure the best men for the 
positions. Fourth, to have, then, enough 
of the spirit of self-denial and the good sense 
to be willing to give to those officials dis- 
cretion and power so that they who are on 
the ground, who know the conditions, and 
who must bear the responsibility, may act 
promptly and wisely. We should, of course, 
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hold them to an account of their stewardship. 
There cannot be too careful and rigid an 
inspection, but this does not imply a hamper- 
ing interference. Fifth, to endeavor to 
develop in ourselves a broad-minded tol- 
erance, so that we can recognize that in 
our dependencies acts may be beneficial, 
and in consequence right, that under the 
differing conditions of our own country 
would be injurious and, in ‘consequence, 
wrong. At all events, we should recognize 
that there are difficulties, and the greatness 
of those difficulties, so that, while we shall 
condemn any wrong-doing or selfish or un- 
just actions on the part of the officials in 
our dependencies, we shall have sympathy 
with the work of our conscientious admin- 
istrators, and shall stand ready to give to 
them our hearty support.—Prof. Jeremiah 
Jenks, in an Address before the recent Lake 
Mohonk. Conference. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A Good Investment. 


That is a good investment which helps to 
safeguard our best interests and guaran- 
tees a progressive future. It may be that 
education is put too high in ordinary esti- 
mates; but, on the whole, it is safe to say 
that the claims of education are valid; that 
is, they are valid when we take into consid- 
eration the whole scope of education. It is 
not simply an emancipation of the mind 
nor purely a release of mental energies. Be- 
yond that is the great question of character- 
making. And here is where religious edu- 
cation has a chance to speak its authorita- 
tive word. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
sent out its annual appeals for contributions 
to its funds. We ask for a generous response 
on the merits of the question. It will be.a 
good investment. What shall we do with 
our young people is a leading question. ‘The 
gifts we give them of comfort and ordinary 
instruction, home affection, and care are un- 
questioned. But aside from that is the great 
test. How much are we willing to do to 
equip youth with traits that will endure? 
It is not assuming too much to say that the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has de- 
voted itself to this object for many years, 
and is now at work upon the special problems 
which confront the situation. We ask for 
means to carry on this campaign of religious 
education It is one of the most important 
issues for the welfare of citizenship, character, 
and Christianity. If the watch-word, “‘char- 
acter and not creed,” is correct, then we want 
to train our children in a way to bring this 
home. 

The Sunday-School Society is never lack- 
ing for channels through which to pour its 
activities: the chief solicitude is over the 
sources by which it can do this. Those 
sources are not simply intellectual by way 
of planning, but they are material in the 
sense of requiring definite financial support. 
I suppose there are a dozen plans before the 
directors of this society awaiting fulfilment 
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because there is no money to carry them out. 
There seems to be a spirit of loyalty and 
good will toward our organization which is 
now general through the denomination, West 
and East. But, if we are to do the work 
assigned to us, there must be a strengthen- 
ing of the “‘sinews of war.’”’ It has been 
seen that churches, reforms, and wholly un- 
selfish movements require the aid of material 
resources. 

Sometimes the question is asked what is 
the special province of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. It is coextensive with the 
denomination wherever its churches are 
found. Our publications go into these re- 
motest missionary points, as well as to the 
city centres. Our missionary work is of 
importance; for we assist struggling Sunday- 
schools, and push our work into isolated 
families where home Sunday-schools are 
held. We publish the only paper for the 
young people of the Unitarian following, 
Every Other Sunday. We are back of all the 
movements .which have in hand the pre- 
emption of a liberal future. The establish- 
ment of a church does not necessarily mean 
the extension of Unitarianism. But the 
answer comes when we look about to ‘see 
what is done for the young people in that 
community. If we cannot recruit from the 
rising generation, then we are in desperate 
straits. Our free literature goes far and 
wide, our statement of faith is circulated 
everywhere, our duty is to stand ready for 
all calls for advice and co-operation in the 
matters which belong to the education of our 
young people. It hardly seems necessary 
to state these facts to Unitarians at large, 
but we find reason to believe that our work 
is not understood. It has a distinct and 
vital importance among all other activities 
of Unitarianism. ‘Therefore, I feel justified 
to ask all friends of the Unitarian faith, all 
lovers of the Unitarian churches, all well- 
wishers to the liberal religion movement to 
remember our treasury and to aid our work. 

Epwarp A Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Life Members. 


The last Policy Committee recommended 
“that we establish a life membership, the 
fee for the same to be ten dollars.” The an- 
nual meeting voted to adopt this reeommen- 
dation, and left the details to be worked out 
by the directors, the necessary amendment 
to the constitution, in order to give life mem- 
bers a vote requiring delay to the next annual 
meeting. ‘The directors have considered the 
matter at every subsequent meeting, and the 
Finance Committee has given it special pro- 
longed attention and reported to them. 

It has seemed best to give no vote to the 
life members, but to make them associate 
life members. The Young People’s Religious 
Union is a delegate body, and maintains its 
youth by the ever-renewed youth of its dele- 
gate societies. Its perennial youth would be 
endangered if a large number of life members 
of ever-increasing age, and with the voting 
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privilege, should share its meetings. They 
might not attend in numbers, but even a few, 
because of their riper years, could sway its 
counsels. We desire this riper wisdom, but 
we believe we can receive it and yet maintain 
ourselves as a distinctively young people’s 
society. A number of our most valued work- 
ers and counsellors to-day are younger in 
spirit than in years; but they come to us as 
the chosen representatives and associates of 
some of our groups of young people, and are 
net only peculiarly our own, but are our- 
selves. Indepefidence is imperative. We 
must work out our own problems, and find 
and fill our own sphere. 

But we do need our elders. ‘Their material 
aid will increase our resources. The wisdom 
of their experience, if made available to us, 
will be a light and leading. Their names 
enrolled with ours will bring prestige and 
strength and honor to our cause. 

So we have established an associate life 
membership. Our friends become manifest 
on every special occasion, but we wish them 
committed for life. We can offer no quid 
pro quo to them when they come to us to 
enroll as life members, save a welcome to a 
fellowship and an opportunity to share a 
movement which we believe is destined to 
grow more and more significant and which is 
fraught with untold possibilities for the future 
of the faith of reason and of freedom. 

The life membership fees are to go into the 
Reserve Fund, which is growing to be the 
bulwark of our financial stability. It is not 
too much to hope that this fund may come 
in time.to be a source of income, An appeal 
for life members has been printed for gen- 
eral distribution. Copies of this are to be 
sent to each union that they may enlist and 
enre! those in their own sphere of influence. 
We shall hope to have a long roll of honor to 
report to the annual meeting. 

It is eminently appropriate that this roll 
should begin with the names of our first 
president, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and his 
wife, and be immediately followed by an 
honored parishioner of his whose benefac- 
tions to the Unitarian cause are many, Mrs. 
Rebecca D. Warren. The beginning has 
been made. We shall welcome all who wish 
to cast their lot with ours. We shall hope 
that many of our workers will send for copies 
of our appeal, and re-enforce them with a 
personal word. We are taking a step for- 
ward, Let us do it altogether. 

We add the words of our appeal -— 

“The Young People’s Religious Union is 
engaged in the important work of organizing 
the young people of the Unitarian churches 
into unions to quicken their interest in the 
church, in truth, worship, and service. The 
value of this work for the future of the lib- 
eral faith and its worth in the lives of those 
it enlists are apparent. Its workers feel that 
it is one of the most important and far-reach- 
ing endeavors in the Unitarian movement 
to-day. 

“The unions have passed through their 
experimental stage, and justified themselves 
by their results. They have won their way 
in the face of a rigid and commendable ques- 
tioning, which forbade the rash adoption of 
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youth, or force to unnatural expression the 
limited religious experience of the young. 
They have steadily increased, and nine years 
have almost doubled the original number of 
societies, because they have used wise meth- 
ods and have supplied a real need. 

“The special work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, which is the denominational 
union of the societies in the local churches, 
is to extend the work into churches where 
the young people are not organized, to pro- 
vide common lines of study and worship and 
service, to study and suggest improvement 
in the methods of the local unions, to give 
denominational breadth and purpose to the 
work by uniting in the spirit of fellowship 
and in common service the local branches. 
It is the medium by which every forward 
movement in any one society becomes known 
to all. Itis the missionary arm of the organ- 
ized Unitarian young people. This work 
requires the written word, the printed word, 
the spoken word, much clerical labor, much 
publication, much journeying. It has grown 
in extent, and its demands are yearly greater. 

“Much remains to be accomplished. The 
young people of but one-third of the churches 
are organized and affiliated with the de- 
nominational body. The mission field is 
large. ‘The work of unifying the present fel- 
lowship, executing its common service, and 
ministering to its many needs is increasing. 

‘*The young people feel that they need the 
moral and financial support of the older ones 
to aid them in their work. In order to enlist 
this support the union has followed the ex- 
ample of the older denominational societies 
and voted to establish an associate life 
membership with a fee of ten dollars. All 
friends of the movement are eligible. The 
enrolment of their names will indicate their 
sympathetic appreciation and cordial co- 
operation The payment of the ten dollars 
will be a substantial and welcome contribu- 
tion to the needs of the work. 

‘“‘We appeal with confidence to our older 
friends to whom the cause of the liberal faith 
is dear. We believe we shall find many who 
will welcome this opportunity to make our 
cause their own. We believe that this en- 
deavor to enlist and train our young people 
in work for the church and the denomina- 
tion, and through these for all good causes 
does appeal and does commend itself, and 
that our friends will make themselves known 
and enroll themselves among our life mem- 
bers. Applications may be sent to Miss 
Emily B. Osborn, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.”’ Epcar S WEIRs. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, January 3, by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D. 

The meeting of the Cambridge Association 
with Dr. E. H. Hall of Cambridge will be 
postponed from January « to January 8. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 

The monthly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Branches of the National Alliance of 


natural development of the religious life of | Unitarian Women will be held in Channing 
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Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
January 1, at eleven o’clock. 


Monday Club meets January 8 at 10.30 
A.M,, Room 3, 25 Beacon Street. Speaker, 
Rev. George W. Cutter, pastor Church of 
Unity, Neponset.. Subject, ‘“The Proposed 
Universal Language, Esperanta.” William 
W. Peck, Secretary. 


A devotional and communion service for 
the closing year will be held in the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, on Sunday evening 
next at 7.45. The exercises will be shared 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. William H. Lyon, 
and the pastor, with open doors and a cordial 
welcome for all. This will be the first light- 
ing of the new building for an evening ser- 
vice. ‘Take Ipswich Street electric to Jersey 
Street. 

Meetings. 


THE Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
regular meeting was held December 7 at the 
Church of the Messiah, with the president, 
Mrs. Backus, in the chair, and an attend- 
ance of sixty-five. After the business and 
an exhaustive report from Mrs, H. W. 
Brough, chairman of the Religious News 
Committee, Mr. Backus, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, gave a most 
inspiring address on the work of the confer- 
ence. He spoke of his pleasure in this op- 
portunity to speak because few seem to be 
interested in the organized work of the con- 
ference. It is the fate of every organizer to 
find that people don’t care for the organiza- 
tion. The worker whose vision is practical 
dies in a moment, the dreamer lives always. 
Jesus lives to-day because he never outlined 
a programme. He was a dreamer of a king- 
dom of God. The practical man’s reward 
is his usefulness. Now the greatest bene- 
factor is he who brings a thought to one, he 
who makes life sweeter and stronger, and Mr. 
Backus had a definite plea to make. In the 
little city of Brookings, S. Dak., the professor 
of geology at the university. had unsettled, 
through his scientific instruction, the faith 
of some of the students. The Women’s 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, Mass., 23d inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, James 
Allen Rice and Bertha Alice, youngest daughter of the 


officiating minister. 
Deaths. 


IDE.— At Reading, December 19, Cordelia P. Ide, 
widow of Dr. Marcus Ide, formerly of Calais, Vt., seventy- 
two years. 
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2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 
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rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Christian Temperance Union asked to have 
the professor removed, but the directors did 
not grant the request. The professor was 
greatly disturbed by the bewildered gropings 
of the young people, who said: ‘“‘You have 
taken from us our Lord,’ and he wrote to 
Mr. Backus asking if he could give them 
something in the place of their old beliefs. 
He has been there several times, and has met 
fifty or sixty of the young people, who have 
come eagerly to get something as a substi- 
tute. We Unitarians stand between denials 
and the orthodoxy which accepts nothing 
of the new thought. There are two classes 
in the world, those governed by supersti- 
tion and the other by reason. We of the 
latter are in the minority. We have not the 
same view point as the others. Their idea 
is to save men. Ours is that salvation is 
character. Our task is first to spiritualize 
science, secondly, to present to churches a 
view point of religion which is humanitarian. 
In this spirit Mr. Backus asked the Alliance 
to make it possible to send some one every 
month or two to Brookings. Dr. Eliot has 
used an oak-tree as the symbol of Unitarian- 
ism; but, instead of planting the tree in the 
ground, we have put it in a flower pot, he 
says. Now this is your opportunity to help 


plant acorns in the earth. Mr. Hawley, who | 


was Mr. Backus’s predecessor as secretary 
of the Western Conference, gave further light 
on the organization of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Western Confer- 
ence. He concluded his remarks by express- 
ing his deep interest in the suggestion of Mr. 
Backus in regard to assisting the young peo- 
ple of Brookings, knowing from his own ex 
perience what it means to feel the touch of 
a friendly hand when cutting the ties that 
bind one to orthodoxy. 

Following the addresses a motion was made, 
and carried, that contributions for Brook- 
ings should be asked from the individual 
Alliances. The meeting then adjourned for 
luncheon and the usual social hour. Mary 
C. S. Sperling, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Beprorp, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety: Rev. George F. Piper is delivering in 
the Unitarian church, on alternate Sunday 
evenings, ten lectures on the ‘‘New England 
Poets as Religious Teachers.’”” The dates 
and subjects are as follows: December ro, 
““The New England Poets as Aids to Life’; 
December 24, ‘‘Their Views of the Great 
Teacher’’; January 7, ‘““Their Lessons from 
Nature’; January 21, ‘‘Their Views of God,” 
February 4, ‘‘Their Emphasis on Human 
Brotherhood”; February 18, ‘Their Con- 
ceptions of the Immortal Life’; March 4, 


“Their estimate and use of the Bible”; | 
March 18, ‘‘Their Estimate of the Ethnic | 


Religions”’; April 1, ‘‘ Their Prophetic Spirit’ ; 
April 29, ‘Their Religion Twentieth-century 
Religion.” 

BERKELEY, CAL.—First Unitarian Church, 
John Howland Lathrop: An attractive mid- 
week ‘service has been established which 
is very well attended, in spite of the fact 
that very little effort has been made to 
advertise it. It was thought a pity not to 
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chapel when the afternoon light is fading 
from the large amber-colored west window, 
and so a vesper service at five o’clock on 
Thursday afternoons was conceived. The 
chapel is lighted with soft candle-light, and 
for half an hour the organist plays in a med- 
itative. strain. The music is ended by the 
minister reading, from one of the pews, 
prayers from the Isles of Shoals liturgy. A 
placard at the church door requests silence, 
and the half hour has proven to be truly a 
time of worship. The services have con- 
tinued for two months, and are attended 
by from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty persons, a large proportion being- uni- 
versity students, both young men and young 
women, Berkeley is a town of artistic feel- 
ing, the home of poets, painters, and archi- 
tects, and this simple but beautiful service 
seems to fit the mood of the people. The 
church door is always open for those who 
wish to use the church for quiet thought. 
The congregations Sunday mornings fill the 
church room. On December 3 a service 
for the reception of members was held, and 
fifteen new members were received into our 
fellowship. On November 29 the women 
of the Auxiliary held a Thanksgiving sale and 
realized about $130. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society: Rev. Frederic W. 
Smith, recently of Duxbury, received and 
accepted early in the summer a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of this society, and began 
his labors in September. Good-sized audi- 
ences have greeted him from Sunday to 
Sunday, and a new interest is taken in the 
church and its work. The reception given 
by the society to their minister and his 
family proved a very happy event. The 
occasion was made specially noteworthy 


| by the presence cf the three other ministers 


of the town, together with a large repre- 
sentation from each society, and all who 
attended seem to agree that the kingdom 
was made a little more possible by the har- 
mony and good will that uniformly pervaded 
the gathering. The Union Thanksgiving 
service was held in our church Sunday even- 
ing, November 26, and, in spite of the un- 
favorable weather, the seats were nearly 
all taken. Mr. Smith preached the sermon, 
and the visiting ministers took the other 
parts of the service. Both people and min- 
ister look forward to a happy and helpful 
life together, and purpose to uphold the 
liberal cause in this community by preaching 
the truth in love, by holding fast ‘All of 
good the past hath had,” by emphasizing 
the need cf human brotherhood and public 
service, and by striving together for depth 
and sincerity cf life and worship. 


Botton, Mass.—First Parish and Relig- 
ious Society, Rev. J. N. Pardee: Field Agent 
William Channing Brown recently arranged 
a series of revival meetings here which were 
well attended. As a result a parish meeiing 
was held, at which it was voted to unite the 
church and parish, hoping to revive the 
life of the church. An interest was shown 
among the young people and others to join 
the church, and on Christmas Sunday the 
minister, Rev. J. N. Pardee, gave the right 


take advantage of the beauty of our little! hand of fellowship to nine new members as 
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well as to several who were previously mem- 
bers of the parish. This service was followed 
by communion. There now appears a 
brighter prospect for the church than for 
some time, not so much in added numbers 
as in renewed enthusiasm for service. 


| gational Society, Rev. A. J. Rich: Some 
of the pulpit topics which the pastor of the 
Dighton Church has lately treated are as 
follows: ‘‘Peace by Arbitration versus 
Peace by the Sword”; ‘‘The Portsmouth 
Peace Treaty, and its bearing on National 
and International Interests’’; “(Commercial 
Honor, and the Corrupting Greed for Riches”’ ; 
“The Inter-church Federation, and _ its 
Reasons for Exclusion of Unitarians’’; 
“‘Universal Religion, the Mother of all Re- 
ligions, Churches, and Sects, the one Eternal, 
Unchanging, Sufficient Source of Spiritual 
Good to Man.” 


Kauast HiILt~s UNITARIAN UNION, SHIL- 
LONG.—There was great joy and enthusiasm 
in the Shillong Unitarian Church on the 


named Janki Singh, nephew of Babu Durga 
Singh, the secretary of our union, was for- 
mally received into the membership of the 
union. He has been a regular attendant 
and a volunteer caretaker of the chapel for 
many years. Almost all the Unitarians of 
Mawkhar and Mawpat were present. After 
the service the young man entertained all 
the friends with sumptuous tea. Since the 
beginning of the year five new members were 
added to the Unitarian church of Mdwpat. 
The outlook of the churches at Shillong and 
Mawpat is very hopeful. Every Unitarian 
has become a missionary, and all are deter- 
mined to do their utmost to further the 
Unitarian cause: they have never been so 
united as now. ‘The religion of One True 
God must win the hearts of our people. No 
time to waste: we are working on for our 
dear faith with implicit faith. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Melvin Grandow: The new church year 
opened with the annual congregational sup- 
per, and there was a marked improvement 
over former years in the homelike atmosphere. 


one long table instead of several, and to the 
presence of no one not in full sympathy with 
our aims. The speaking was direct, earnest, 
well delivered, and well received. ‘The 
women were particularly well pleased over 
the fact that the table was set with dishes 
belonging, for the first time, wholly to the 
Alliance. The Sunday-school has been made 
more effective through a reorganization ap- 
proving itself to all. Generous people from 
other cities have largely increased the library 
with children’s books, seventy in number, 
and there is a promise of many more, In 
the Sunday-school services the memorizing 
of songs and prayers is much resorted to this 
year, with an obvious gain in spontaneity 
and interest. The Bible class, on the basis 
of Wernle’s ‘‘Sources for the Life of Jesus,” 
is making a critical survey of the four Gos- 
pels, and will follow with a study of Christ’s 
life, teaching, and personality, based on 
Prof, Bousset’s “‘ Jesus.’’ The church, though 


DIGHTON, Mass.—Pedo-Baptist Congre- — 


29th of September, because a young man - 


This was due to the people’s gathering around — 
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small, is closely identified with three insti- 
tutions for the betterment of the munici- 
pality,—the Lancaster Charity Society, in 
whose management three of the church are 
concerned; the Dauphin Institute, a move- 
ment for popular education, whose president 
and three of whose directors are of the con- 
gregation; and a prospective city public 
library which it is hoped, through the assist- 
ance of the National Alliance, to start on a 
modest footing next October. To give ex- 
pression to the humanitarian side of church 
life, a Channing Club has "just been formed. 
Its first meeting will be held in January, 
when the Kindergarten will be the topic, 
in connection with a movement to incor- 
porate this form of education more widely 
into the city’s public-school system. ‘The 
envelope method has so commended itself 
during the past year as a means for in- 
creasing the funds for current expenses that 
it has been decided to continue it for the 
coming year. The congregation is now 
seeking to secure a church building of its 
own, and the fund for that purpose has 
reached the sum of $1,548. The church will 
be four years old the 14th of January next. 


Ottawa, On?t.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Charles W. Casson: The annual supper 
and sale of the Women’s Alliance has just 
been held, with the usual social interest and 
satisfactory financial result. The Alliance 
has published a neat programme of monthly 
addresses to be given during the winter. The 
church calendar for the season contains 
much of interest. The pastor is delivering 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on ‘‘The 
Realities of Religion,” in which he deals with 
the basic and positive principles of our faith. 
‘uch interest is being shown, and many out- 
siders are being reached. The Unity Club, 
meeting every Wednesday evening, has ar- 
ranged an excellent programme. Among the 
items of interest are lectures by Mayor Ellis, 
Hon. Tatzy-Goro Nosse, the Japanese consul- 
general, Dr. Amelia Yeomans, of Winnipeg, 
Dr. Ami, Dr. Church, and Profs. Macoun, 
Shutt, and Campbell. In addition there are 
monthly club suppers, entertainments, and 
symposiums, The city newspapers give 
large space to reports of our various ac- 
tivities. and addresses. Every Monday a 
synopsis of the Sunday’s sermon is printed, 
giving wide influence to the words spoken. 


ScrtuaTE, Mass.—Rev. George A. Hath- 
away: The church, which was shingled in the 
spring, has now received two coats of white 
paint, and reminds one not a little of the 
“Old Sloop,” on the site of which the present 
church stands. It will be remembered by 
some that years ago the first object visible 
to mariners rounding Cape Cod was the spire 
of the old church, hence its name. A gener- 
ation has passed since this church was burned. 
At present conditions are hopeful. Out of 
debt and with plans ahead for refurnishing 
the interior there is an enthusiasm about the 
work which has not been seen for twenty 
years. During the year past a sewing circle 
has been formed to fill the gap made by 
merging the old one into the Alliance, and 
this promises to be the salvation of the 
church. Now, well organized, the church is 
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steadily gaining confidence in itself and its 
minister. 
WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 


Rey. William I, Lawrance: On Christmas 
Sunday, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, seven young men were publicly received 
into the church The pastor was assisted 
in the service by Ralph E. Joslin, Esq., chair- 
man of the Standing Committee. This was 
the first service of this nature in the history 
of the society. The young’men were all born 
and brought up in this church: some are just 
ready to enter college, some are now in col- 
lege, and one is a recent graduate from the 
Institute of Technology. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to 
the fund for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit and 
his work:— 


Previously acknowledged... ss. eee. vere veceeee 
Dec. James D. Burley, SanFrancisco, Cal... 
Mrs. R. D. Evans, Boston .......- 00+ 
The Misses Hurd, Boston ............. 
. Miss Bradley, Hingham ............565 
. Clarence W. Jones, Boston............ 
Mrs. 5. .DrOoks, Bostones cis... .seesee 
M. E. Ingalls, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Frank Lyman, New York, N.Y........ 
M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa........... 5.00 
K Women’ 's National Alliance. Hopedale 
Branch 
. Women’s National Alliance, Channing 
Memorial Branch, Newport, 28) I 11.00 
1r. Women’s National Alliance, Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Branch . vai 15.00 
12. Mrs. Joshua Young, Winchester....... 
12. Miss Lucy F. Young, Winchester ..... 
12. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal..... 
12. “Wollaston” ... 
12. Mrs, ey Crosby. Livermore, exis 
12. Robert W. Lord, Kennebunk, Me..... 


2° ee Downes 


ihe 


10.00 


DUTCH COCOA 


Requires less in quantity to obtain 


trial can. 
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send | The Cocoa with the 


Io cents 


fra | Yellow Wrapper is 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Dec. 16. J. H. Humphreys, Boston ........... $100.00 
18. Mrs. L. J. Woodbury, axewniber SOS 1.00 
18. Mrs. C. V. Riley 5.00 

18. Women’s National Alli 
(N.H.) Branch 5.00 
18. William Endicott, Boston .....-......+ 25.co 
18. E. G. Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa. .... 15.00 


18. Mrs. Helen H. Prescott, New Bedford 25.00 
18. Mrs. Thomas D. Robinson, New York 20.cO 


18. Miss Mary P. Robinson, New York .. 2.00 
19. Miss L. D. Russell, Plymouth ...-.... 3.00 
19. The Misses Crehore, Canton ....-. ac 5.00 
19. Charles H. Field, Hartford, Conn..... 25 00 
zo. Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, Kingston.. 1.00 
20, Women’ MF National Alliance, Manches- 
tet CNGEL> BTanci) <aseseen tess eeb cece, 10.00 
22. Gs A. A. Ehot, St. Louis, ina 50.00 
22. H. T. Thode, Sioux City, Ta. . a 5.00 
$3,401.50 


Francis H. Lrncorn, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Dere and Chere. 


A novel use for skimmed milk has been dis- 
covered in France, which is nothing less 
than the manufacture of an artificial solid 
composed of petrified milk, which is being 
made into combs, buttons, umbrella handles, 
and all manner of similar articles, according 
to B. Rolet in a recent issue of La Nature 
of Paris. 


One of the oddest churches in this country, 


5.00 | Says the Boston Transcript, is found in the 


redwood forests of California. It is near 
San José, and is maintained by a mining 


5.00 settlement, the minister working as a miner 


during the week. It is built in one of the 


1.00 hollow trees, and accommodates a congre- 
s.co, gation of twenty-five, with space for a recess 


a kK Nash, Boston....... 
“3 we. Sore yy tage: Boston Sada geo chancel, which contains a small organ. 
13 Charles B. Cumings, BIGSHON.... scans» 5.00 
13. Women’s National’ Alliance, Barn- =| Joseph Gillott, an English jeweller, in- 
. Frank L. Young 500 ; : 
Olan Bileo M. ah <a Oy - bead vented the steel pen. One day, accidentally 
13. Bernard R. Green, Washington, D.C.. 10 co | splitting the end of one of his fine steel jewel- 
13. Mrs.S. E Read, Beaton’ .$.0.8-2<6ss00 25.00 ki is Hee x ishl tie 
13. ee gop. E Set Peston sae cna 0.00 | Making tools, he threw it peevishly on the 
14. ekeler oise Bice cecncressecces 2.50 . ade 
14, Women’s National Alliance, Sandwich 4 floor. An hour later it was EIS Sh for 
Branch - 200] him to write a letter. Where was his quill 
iyi goes ieee 4 Slice. Channing pen? Hesearched high and low, but couldn’t 
ranc ewton .. 10.00 F 
Fs Mrs. Calvin H. Allen, New York. N.Y. 2200 | find it. Looking, finally, on the floor, he 
15 Women’s National Alliance, New Bed- discovered the broken tool. He tried to 
ford Branch .. 25.00 


e- Miss Anna M. Bancroft, “Hopedale. 
6. C. W. Klemm, Bloomington, ilissces 
= Charles F. Dowse, Boston ..........-- 


2.09 write with this, and succeeded. Then he 
soc | began making steel pens. 
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Pleasantries. 


Knicker: ‘‘So Jones has a cheap scheme to 
dig the canal?” Bocker: ‘‘ Yes; simply start 
reports of buried treasure.’’—Puck. 


The late Father Taylor prayed: ‘‘Give us, 
O Lord, clean men, righteous men, godly 
men to rule over us. But what’s the use, 
O Lord, of beating about the bush? Give us 
George N. Briggs for governor.””—Transcript. 


“Tsn’t that a Bouguereau?” asked Mrs. 
Oldcastle as they stopped for a moment to 
look at the new pictures. ‘Oh, my, no,” 
replied her hostess, ‘it’s a lion. But I told 
Josiah when he brought it home that it looked 
a good deal more like one of them things you 
mention.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A Boston lady was hushing her baby to 
sleep to the tune of ‘‘Britannia rules the 
Waye,”’ when she heard her six-year-old son 
softly crying in an adjoining room, ‘‘Harry, 
what is the matter?” she called. ‘I don’t 
want you to sing ‘Britannia rules the Wave,’ 
mamma, Didn’t the Constitution beat the 
Guerriére?’’ sobbed the little patriot. 


A recent candidate for Parliament in Eng- 
land wrote an address to the electors of the 
town he wished to represent and a love letter 
to his best girl, He put the two effusions into 
the wrong envelopes. The printer was quite 
surprised at receiving an order to print 
ten thousand copies of the love letter in 
circular form. 


As examples of the French feuilletonist’s 
attitude toward style, let us take two gems 
from the work of Ponson du Terrail. One of } 
them is, ‘‘The man’s hands were cold and 
clammy like those of a serpent; the other, 
‘The count paced up and down the garden, 
reading the newspaper with his hands behind 
his back.’’—Academy. 


Ethel, age six, was coming across the river 
with her mother for the first time in her little 
life. ‘The bridge and the great ships and the 
tall buildings were very wonderful. But she 
managed to keep her lips shut upon her amaze- 
ment until she beheld horse-cars in Park 
Row. ‘This was too much, and she exclaimed 
in a horrified whisper: ‘‘Why, mamma, just 
see that trolley car pushing those two poor 
old horses along the street!”—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


When President Hadley succeeded the 
learned and witty Timothy Dwight as presi- 
dent of Yale University, the exercises were 
marred by heavy rain. It came down just as 
President Dwight and Prof. Hadley were 
crossing the campus. Some one handed an 
umbrella, and Prof. Hadley was about to 
open it when the older man took it from him, 
saying, as he unfolded it: ‘‘Let me carry it, 
professor. Your reign will begin to-morrow.” 
New York Times. 


Cy Sulloway, the tall New Hampshire 
congressman, was visiting a friend who was 
making extensive improvements on his es- 
tate in Dover, when the following incident 
occurred: There was a scarcity of sand and 
loam, which was needed to fill in an excava- 
tion, and his host asked the congressman, 
“What shall I use to fill that hole?’ ‘Oh, 
if you haven’t the dirt, fill in with some of 
these diggers, and cover them deep,” an- 
swered ‘‘Cy.” ‘‘Yis,’’ spoke up one of the 
diggers, ‘‘an’, begorra, nixt election time 


ye'll be ’round diggin’ us up.” 
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Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 
CLOCKS 
“A 
51 WASHINGTON SE 
CORNER 'WEST-SE 


_ PIPE&REED = 4 
CHURCH 


ci) 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSEXES, Jas PitQ08 es dsce's ov oreteasau evicee 8,324,422.: 
PTABUEL TRIES: ccxigesdcasasdianaeccdes ted yee 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street. : 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. i 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


. » » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


___Gducational, 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fe, 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


(28) [DECEMBER 28 1905 


Wells-Burrage Co. 


LATE OF 


Abram French Co. 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS 


FIRST EXHIBITION 
OF THE NEW 


Lancastrian Pottery 


Aventurine and Sunstone Glazes 
Vellum and Egg Shell Glazes 
Fruit Skin Glazes | 
Golden Lacquer Glazes 


314 BOYLSTON STREET 


OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of ray east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers, Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. lustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE. Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


HURCH 


2 GARGE TS 


AT MANU-= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHMINCTON 
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JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“a 


BOSTON. 


